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Employment Stabilization 
as Applied to Teachers 


School teachers will not be barred from taking teaching jobs at higher pay 
under WMC Regulation No. 4, the “hold the line” order, Paul V. McNutt, 
Chairman of the War Manpower Commission has announced, nor will they 
imperil their regular positions by working during the summer vacation in 
war plants, agriculture, or necessary civilian services. 


An Essential Industry 


“The question of whether a school teacher in one district may take em- 
ployment in another school district at a higher rate of pay has been raised 
in many parts of the country,” Mr. McNutt said. 


“At this time of year many teachers are contemplating making such a 
change and are hesitant to do so because they fear they will be violating WMC 
Regulation No. 4. 


“Teaching is an essential industry, and as such, transfers at increased rates 
of pay are subject to the regulation, which prohibits workers in essential 
activities from transferring to a job in an essential activity at a higher rate 
of pay, unless the hiring is made in accordance with a WMC stabilization 
plan.” 


Permitted To Take New Positions in Autumn 


“Changes will be made in the regulation,” Mr. McNutt said, “which will 
permit teachers contemplating changes to higher paid teaching positions to 
take such positions in autumn.” He points out that teachers should not 
hesitate to take vacation employment in agricultural, munitions, or neces- 
sary civilian service work for fear of violating Regulation No. 4. Under 
changes contemplated in the operation of the regulation so far as they are 
concerned they will be permitted to return to their regular positions. 


Consult Local Officials 


Detailed information concerning national and local provisions may be 
secured from local officers of the U. S. Employment Service, or from area or 
regional directors of the War Manpower Commission. Changes in the regu- 
lations or their interpretation may be expected from time to time. 


Variations in regional or local stabilization plans exist, subject to WMC 
approval. Hence it is advisable for teachers and employers to secure in- 
formation concerning such changes and variations directly from the officers 
indicated. 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EpUCATION FoR VicTory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. i. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as _ possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education and other 
material, 
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Education Is One of Great Areas 


of Social Responsibility 


“One of the great areas of social re- 
sponsibility for enriching the life of fam- 
ilies and children is education. We need 
not only more, but better education. 

“I am one of those who believes we 
have gone much too far, in our educa- 
tion of children, in allowing them to 
choose too early narrow specialized 
study, or courses that appeal to them 
because they are known to be easy. Too 
often they choose courses of study that 
lead only to blind alley jobs, or a smat- 
tering of unrelated information. We 
must assume a larger responsibility for 
directing young minds into the broader 
areas of human knowledge and the dis- 
cipline of a developed mind. 

“Our children have ahead of them 
the job of remaking a very angry, chaotic 
world. For that they need all the men- 
tal and spiritual resources we can help 
them build within themselves from a 
vision and understanding of past and 
present human activities and relation- 
ships. We delude and defeat them when 
we give them degrees for a filling station 
education. If men’s minds are to be 

turned from selfish pursuit of power 
and possessions to a passionate and un- 
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tiring search for opportunities to serve, 
we must do some fundamental think- 
ing about the quality of education we 
give young and old, and the disciplines, 
both religious and intellectual, which are 
involved in becoming an educated and 
@ moral person. 

“As with our educational system, so 
with many of the other community sery- 
ices we need. Let us never lose a sense 
of urgency about the needs of children, 
They go on whether wars rage or not, 
As Dorothy Canfield Fisher has said so 
aptly: 


“You can interrupt the improv- 
ing of a road and then years later 
go on with it where you left off, but 
if you interrupt decent care for 
children and 10 years later begin 
again to feel responsible for them, 
you can by no means begin where 
you left off.” 


The above is excerpted from a recent 
address by Secretary Frances Perkins, 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, at the 
Children’s Welfare Federation Audito- 
rium, St. Mary’s Hospital, New York 
City. . 





Educational Film Library Association 


Organized 


The recent formation of the Educa- 
tional Film Library Association follows 
more than a year of consultation and 
joint action by educational film libraries. 

The purpose of the association is to 
advance the interests of education in the 
field of audio-visual aids. It will pro- 
vide the following services for its mem- 
bers: 

Liaison between Government agencies 
which are producing films and member 
institutions which are offering their re- 
sources for the circulation and utiliza- 
tion of war films. 

A journal of public interest, serving 
the information needs of members and 
the interests of the whole field of audio- 
visual education. 

A central reference service for infor- 
mation on films and other audio-visual 
aids. 

Selected bibliographies of the different 
types of audio-visual aids available for 
use in various subjects. 


Information on consumer demands 
from members for the assistance of pro- 
ducers in the making of films. 

Distribution center for films and other 
materials of unusual interest available 
from commercial, documentary, and ed- 
ucational producers who are without a 
distributing organization. ; 

Exchange of experiences between 
members in solving problems of adminis- 
tering, supervising, and directing a func- 
tioning program of audio-visual aids. 
Publication of books, pamphlets, and 
other materials in the field. 

Development of the public interest in 
audio-visual education. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the association in Chicago, an agreement 
was approved whereby the American 
Film Center, as a member of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, will assume 
the responsibilities and functions of the 
executive directorship, of the Educa- 
tional Film Library Association. 
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National War Fitness Conference 


42 States and Canada Represented 


The National War Fitness Conference, 
recently held in Cincinnati under spon- 
sorship of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, was participated in 
by approximately 1,250 persons, includ- 
ing high ranking officers of the Army 
and Navy. They came from 42 States 
and Canada. “Victory through fitness” 
was the discussion theme. 

Throughout the sessions a seriousness 
of purpose and a willingness to accept 
the challenge of the task of raising the 
fitness level of the Nation, were evident. 
Those attending were all made more 
conscious of the fact that our men in 
Tunisia, the South Pacific, and on the 
seas of the world face an enemy that has 
engaged in systematic fitness training 
since childhood. 


Facts Show the Contrary 


“We are accustomed to regard our- 
selves as a healthy, vigorous Nation, full 
of rugged young men in the pink of con- 
dition,” said Col. Leonard W. Rowntree, 
Chief, Medical Division, National Selec- 
tive Service. Facts, however, show the 
contrary, he pointed out. Before Pearl 
Harbor 1 million men out of 2 million 
examined were rejected. Since then the 
standards of Selective Service have been 
lowered but our total rejection rate has 
never dropped below 30 percent. Even 
in the 18-19-year-old group the rejec- 
tion rate is 25.4 percent. The picture 
which the draft statistics show of the 
rapid decrease in fitness with age is 
alarming. At 36 years of age, 70 percent 
fail to meet the standards and at 45 years: 
of age, 80 percent are rejected. 

Further statements brought out that 
it is obvious that, as a Nation, we have 
not striven to develop optimum health 
in our citizenry. This has been left too 
much to each individual without recog- 
nizing the fact that how each individual 
lives is a matter of deep concern to his 
fellow countrymen. 

Repeatedly speakers stressed the re- 
sponsibility which rests with education 
to revise its curriculum. Greater impor- 
tance should be given to the solution of 
health problems and to the building of 
strong bodies. “The lesson that war 
teaches is that we must not take health 


for granted in times of peace. We must 
plan for it, work for it, and teach for it.” 


Broad Interpretation of Fitness 


A broad interpretation of fitness was 
given by the majority of speakers. This 
point of view was expressed by Jesse F. 
Williams of the University of North Caro- 
lina who said: “Fitness is a superior con- 
dition of the whole organism for a par- 
ticular action. Its elements—physical, 
intellectual, emotional, social and at 
times, aesthetic—are bound together 
into a total condition of the whole indt- 
vidual. Strength of skeletal muscle re- 
flects deeper organic strength. Endur- 
ance in an organism is partly physical 
and partly spirit. Alone either is handi- 
capped. The ability to endure is devel- 
oped by a variety of experiences. Some 
of these should be vigorously physical, 
but never merely that, since the power to 
go on after the flesh refuses flows from 
some hidden urge, some compelling in- 
terest, some driving purpose.” 

Z. M. Walter, superintendent of 
schools, Wyoming, Ohio, stated that the 
two big problems in planning an action 
program are manpower and time. Per- 
sonnel is being taken from schools rap- 
idly, yet there is greater need for pro- 
viding additional training for teachers 
so that the total fitness program can be 
carried out. 


Incentive to Want to Keep Fit 


Another problem was presented as a 
next step for professional education by 
Jay B. Nash, New York University and 
president, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. This problem has to do with the 
development of an incentive to want to 
keep fit. This want to do one’s part in 
keeping fit is closely allied to the want 
to do one’s part in a democratic society. 
We must find new ways of associating 
pleasant emotions with wise health con- 
duct. 

A. H. Steinhaus, physiologist of 
George Williams College, warned that 
health, strength, and the ability to recre- 
ate are not enough. Total fitness must 
insure also “serenity in storm and sanity 
in desperation. The mind of man 
must have a structure whose strength is 
derived from its consistency with the 
world as it is perceived. There remains 
another requirement for total fitness,” 
said Dr. Steinhaus. “Every man must 


feel himself engrossed with others in a 
venture greater than himself and of ex- 
treme importance to that venture. For 
the integrity of his spirit it matters little 
what the venture, provided he willingly 
gives more than he gets in return; but 
for the good of the world it matters 
without end that this venture be con- 
structive and progressive.” 

The proceedings of the Conference 
have been published and may be ob- 
tained for $1 from W. K. Streit, Board of 
Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Pupils and Teachers 
Invest in War Bonds 
and Stamps 


Pupils and teachers of schools 
throughout the Nation are making fine 
records with their investments in war 
bonds and stamps. Such schools are of 
all types and in all kinds of communities. 
The following shows something of the 
record of the public schools of the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone as indicated in their 
bulletins: 

During the past 3 months (January 
through March) Cristobal Junior-Senior 
High School has sold $636.70 in stamps 
at school. 

From January 22d to April 5th the 
154 children at Margarita School pur- 
chased $1,005.10 in stamps. 

Grades 2-6 at Ancon purchased $795.80 
worth during March. 

Figures for Balboa Elementary School 
indicate purchases of $2,230.35 in Janu- 
ary, $4,179.50 in February, and $2,606.58 
in March. In one week, the children of 
Elizabeth Burns’ fourth grade reported 
$51.65. 

Faculty and students combined at Bal- 
boa High School have purchased $58,- 
168.35 in stamps and bonds since the 


opening of school in September. This 
is $94.95 per person, purchase value. 
Cristobal Elementary School sold 


$1,354 in stamps to pupils from Janu- 
ary 25th to April 9th. These sales were 
all at-school transactions. 

Gamboa children bought $658.85 from 
January 15th to April 9th. 

The Canal Zone Junior College had 
sold $308.60 to April 2d. 

Gatun pupils reported $873.35 from 
January 8th to April 9th. 

In an extensive stamp-selling program 
at Balboa Junior High School, the sev- 
enth-graders when the Bulletin went to 
press had purchased $1,612.70 in stamps 
at the school, and the eighth-graders had 
bought $942.20, for a total of $2,554.90. 
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A survey conducted by the principal 
showed that on April 9th pupils of the 
school actually owned in their own 
names $3,519.25 in stamps and $16,762.50 
in bonds in maturity values. 

Cocoli children since January 17th 
have purchased $3,215.25 in stamps and 
bonds. 

During 1 week in April, grades 1-6 at 
Pedro Miguel added $73.60 to Uncle 
Sam’s war chest in exchange for stamps. 


Deductions Reach 14 Percent 


“Pay-roll deductions for the purchase 
of war bonds stood at 14.0 percent of 
total pay on April 20th. Participation 
was 88.6 percent of all eligible employees. 
The tabulation by administrative divi- 


sions follows: 
Percent Percent 
partici- of total 


pation pay 
Cocoli Elementary.....-.---.- 100.0 19.9 
Ancon Elementary......-----. 100.0 17.7 
Apprentice School..-...------ 100.0 16.3 
a 100.0 14.3 
Canal Zone Junior College_... 100.0 14.0 
Balboa Junior High School... 100.0 13.6 
Gamboa Elementary...-----. 100.0 10.3 
Gatun Elementary.--.-.----- 100.0 7.5 
Playground Section......---- 90.3 11.6 
Cristobal Junior-Senior High 
OS! eee eee 86.4 15.5 
Balboa High School_-.------- 84.4 16.8 
Diablo Heights Elementary... 83.3 17.2 
Margarita Elementary.._-..--- 80.0 11.5 
Balboa Elementary-_.....----- 76.9 11.5 
Cristobal Elementary --.-.---. 66.7 8.2 
Pedro Miguel Elementary_---- 66.7 5.2 
ee 88.6 14.0 
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Work-Plan for Teachers 


A manpower plan is being undertaken 
by the Connecticut State Teachers Asso- 
ciation whereby teachers who volunteer 
may be placed in essential employment 
for the summer vacation, according to a 
report from.Lyndon U. Pratt, executive 
secretary of the Association. Registra- 
tion is to be conducted through local 
teacher units affiliated with the Associa- 
tion, and the testing, interviewing, and 
placement will be handled through the 
U. S. Employment Service in the State. 

An advisory council has been formed 
to complete details of the plan. Cooper- 
ating agencies represent business, labor, 
education, and civic organizations, the 
report states. 

Not all teachers should volunteer, it is 
pointed out, but for those who find they 
can do so, a summer of essential work in 
factory, office, camp, or on the farm may 
bring even more valuable returns than 
the pay checks they willearn. If 2,000 of 
Connecticut’s 10,000 teachers enter es- 
sential summer employment, more than 
a million man-hours will be directed 
toward the victory effort, it is estimated. 


First Survey of Education in the 







Dominion of Canada 


The U. S. Office of Education has re- 
ceived a copy of a Report of the Survey 
Committee of the Canada and New- 
foundland Education Association. The 
report was prepared by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Association in September 
1942, “to ascertain the chief educational 
needs in the Dominion of Canada.” This 
is the first survey of education covering 
the Dominion, it is stated. Previous sur- 
veys have been confined to provinces. 


Needs Listed 


As a part of the study responsible of- 
ficials in the departments of education 
in the nine provinces were asked to list 
in order of immediacy the needs of edu- 
cation in Canada. According to their 
composite opinion these needs are: 


1. Health examinations and follow up 

treatment for all children. 

. Increased grants distributed more 
nearly on the basis of need. 

. Better selection and more adequate 
preparation of teachers. 

. Payment of higher salaries to teach- 
ers. 

. An adequate program of education 
and especially secondary educa- 
tion for all pupils regardless of 
location. 

6. Expenditure of money as an in- 
ducement to the establishment of 
larger units of administration. 

7. Aid in the provision of better build- 
ings. 

8. Special schools—agricultural, com- 
mercial, technical, industrial. 

9. Complete program of practical edu- 
cation. 

10. Program of counseling and guid- 
ance. 

11. Additional supervision, e. g, helping 
teachers. 

12. Complete library service. 

13. Scholarships to enable students to 
proceed to advanced education 
according to their interests and 
aptitudes. 

14. Transportation in rural areas as an 
aid to better school service. 

15. Part-time education for pupils from 
16 to 18 years of age. 


a +,» OO ND 


The various phases of educational in- 
vestigation covered by the report are 
health, problems of administration, edu- 
cational personnel, curricula, adult edu- 
cation, voluntary agencies, and financial 
support. 


Health Given First Consideration 


In the report, as in the list of needs, 
health is given first consideration. Next 
in order of importance is the need for 
a higher degree of educational opportu- 
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not been content to follow public opinion 
but has anticipated it. In many cases 
indeed it has moulded that opinion, 
sometimes deferring to it until sufficient 
popular support has been accorded for 
effective reform.” 

The chairman of the Survey Commit- 
tee is W. P. Percival, President of the 
Canada and Newfoundland Education 
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RADIO 


Record Attendance 
at Institute 


With a record of the highest registra- 
tion in all the years of its existence, the 
Fourteenth Institute for Education by 
Radio closed on May 3, with a resolu- 
tion that it be continued even though its 
directors may be called to military serv- 
ice during the coming months. 

Under sponsorship of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the Institute was held in Colum- 
bus from April 30 to May 3. Radio in the 
war and after was the theme around 
which discussions centered. Educational 
as well as commercial broadcasters were 
well represented among the more than 
0 attendants. Members included 
high-school and college teachers from 
all parts of the country, network offi- 
dals, the president of the National Asso- 
tiation of Broadcasters, representatives 
of the British and the Canadian broad- 
casting systems, and a number of Gov- 
enment officials headed by James 
lawrence Fly, Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 


Chairman Fly Speaks 


In his address Chairman Fly referred 
to post-war radio perspectives. “Few 
of us realize,” he said, “the tremendous 
progress that has been made in radio and 

lated fields during this war. Military 
secrecy of necessity shrouds those de- 
elopments which the enemy would give 
most to know. Later these technical 
developments adapted to the purposes of 
beace will unquestionably revolutionize 

forms of communication and lead to 
new and better uses in the public interest. 
I think that all of us now realize the ut- 
most importance of planning for changes 
in advance and in particular the im- 
bortance of laying a sound and spacious 
foundation for new services.” Mr. Fly 
minded educators of the potentialities 
if frequency modulation and urged them 
0 plan now the post-war development of 
lhe special reservation of frequencies for 
iMducation. 
Dozens of group meetings and work- 
udy groups considered many phases of 
dio such as religious, agricultural, chil- 
ren’s, school, music, and other special- 
ed types of broadcasting. The annual 
inner was addressed by Sir Gerald 
Pampbell, British Minister and Special 
ssistant to the British Ambassador in 
Vashington. 












FREC Executive 
Committee Report 


Following the recent meeting in 
Washington of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the FREC, Commissioner John W. 
Studebaker announced the addition of 
four new membe-s. In keeping with 
the policy of balanced representation, 
two members are engaged in educational 
activities while the other two are from 
the broadcasting industry. 

The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers now is represented on 
FREC by Dabney S. Lancaster, superin- 
tendent of public instruction for the 
State of Virginia. Bruce E. Mahan, di- 
rector of extension services at Iowa State 
University, has been delegated to repre- 
sent the National University Extension 
Association. New broadcasters on the 
committee are Harry B. Summers, repre- 
senting the Blue Network, and Miller 
McClintock, president of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 


Post-War Study 


The Chairman was requested by the 
Committee to appoint a subcommittee to 
study post-war problems facing educa- 
tion by radio. 


New FREC Service 


Plans were approved for launching a 
new program-listing service at the open- 
ing of the school year in September 1943. 
Lists of selected national educational 
programs, briefly annotated, will be sup- 
plied to State departments of education, 
to be forwarded by them to the school 
systems throughout their States. 


New Recordings 


The Script and Transcription Ex- 
change of the U. S. Office of Education 
announces several new recordings now 
available on loan to schools. They in- 
clude a dozen of the This Is Our Enemy 
series currently being heard over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. From the 
Treasury Star Parade series, The Mur- 
der of Lidice, starring Paul Muni; Chil- 
dren, Tomorrow Is Yours, presenting 
Irene Wicker, the “singing lady” of radio; 
and Military Objectives, the story of the 
bombing of an English school, and star- 
ring Madeleine Carroll, have been added 
to the loan library. Teachers also are 
invited to use the series of 13 recorded 
programs prepared by the American 
Wildlife Institute, and emphasizing the 
importance of conserving our natural re- 
sources. A Letter to the OPA: Rent 
Control is the title of another recorded 
program which explains in a straight- 
forward manner the factors which tend 


to increase rental costs and the wartime 
need for controls. 

Two other new additions to the FREC 
Radio Script and Transcription Ex- 
change will be of particular interest to 
teachers and school administrators. 

(1) Recorded addresses by contempo- 
rary statesmen and by men and women 
prominent in public life are being ac- 
cumulated under a new series entitled 
Historic War Speeches. The first three 
of these recordings, produced in coopera- 
tion with the Domestic Radio Branch of 
the Office of War Information, are: 

President Roosevelt’s request to Con- 
gress for the recognition of a state of war 
with Japan, Germany, and Italy. 

Madame Chiang Kai-Shek’s address 
before Congress February 18, 1943. 

Wendell Willkie’s report on his United 
Nations tour, as broadcast October 26, 
1942. Selection of these recorded 
speeches has been based on the apparent 
degree of school interest as indicated in 
the number of inquiries about them. 

Recordings have been made on 16-inch 
disks, playable only at 3344 r.p.m. They 
are available on loan without charge. 

(2) The “School Manpower Warcast,” 
program, broadcast over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System on April 20, has 
been recorded on 16-inch disks and is 
available on free loan for a period of 2 
weeks, or may be purchased for $2. 

This program, produced in cooperation 
with the Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciation of the District of- Columbia, and 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, presents Fowler Harper, for- 
mer Deputy Chairman, War Manpower 
Commission; James P. Mitchell, Direc- 
tor, Industrial Personnel Division, Army 
Service Forces;. Charlotte Carr, War 
Manpower Commission; and Harry A. 
Jager, Chief, Division of Occupational 
Information and Guidance, U. S. Office 
of Education, in a discussion of how 
youth can best serve the war and what 
schools can do to assist in matching men 
to jobs. 

The program is a half-hour in length 
and is suitable for listening in class or 
at general assemblies. Authorization 
has been given by the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System to rebroadcast the program 
over local stations. 


New Scripts 


Scripts also are available for the 
above-mentioned “This Is Our Enemy” 
programs. Another new addition to the 
War Savings scripts is entitled There Are 
No Little Things. Delightfully written, 
it points out the valuable contributions 
which high-school boys and girls can 
make in sacrificing for the war. 
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Wartime Civic Education 


Broadcasts on Post-War Issues 


On June 5, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull opens a series of 26 broadcasts titled 
For This We Fight, in which American 
statesmen, businessmen, labor leaders, 
educators, scientists, and outstanding 
representatives in other fields will discuss 
crucial post-war problems. The series 
will be represented by the NBC Inter- 
American University of the Air, over 
|NBC and its independent affiliated sta- 
tions, Saturdays, 7 to 7:30 p. m. (EWT). 

The Commission to Study the Organi- 
,zation of Peace will have primary re- 
sponsibility for the first 13 programs, 
which will deal with international aspects 
of the post-war world, while the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund will have primary 
responsibility for the remaining 13 pro- 
grams, which will consider national post- 
war issues. Most of the programs will 
be in the nature of symposiums, with 
two or more speakers and a moderator. 

The subjects and speakers announced 
for the first six broadcasts are as fol- 
lows: 


June 5: Underwriting Victory. Cor- 
dell Hull, Secretary of State, introduced 
by James T. Shotwell, chairman of the 
Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace and a director of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

June 12: Science Shapes Our Future. 
David Sarnoff, president, Radio Corpo- 
ration of America; Isaiah Bowman, pres- 
ident, Johns Hopkins University; Walde- 
mar B. Kaempffert, science editor, New 
York Times, moderator. 

June 19: The United Nations. John 
Foster Dulles, lawyer and chairman, 
Commission to Study the Bases of a Just 
and Durable Peace of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America; 
James T. Shotwell: Elmer Davis, Director 
of the Office of War Information, mod- 
erator. 

June 26: Peace Through World Trade. 
Thomas Watson, president, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation; 
Eric Johnston, president, U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Thomas W. Lamont, 
chairman of the board, J. P. Morgan and 
Company, Incorporated, moderator. 

July 3: Making the World Secure. 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, 
chairman, Committee on Military Af- 
fairs; Rear Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, 
U.S. N. Retired; Clark M. Eichelberger, 
director, Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace, moderator. 

July 10: Alternatives for War. Sena- 
tor Claude D. Pepper, of Florida, Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations; Quincy 
Wright, professor of international law, 
University of Chicago; Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick, member of the editorial staff 
New York Times; Henry A. Atkinson, 


general secretary, Church Peace Union 
and World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, mod- 
erator. 


Study and Discussion 
Manual 


The Twentieth Century Fund (330 
West 42d Street, New York, N. Y.) has 
published a study and discussion man- 
ual, Wartime Facts and Postwar Prob- 
lems, to serve as a basic handbook for 
this radio series. In addition to an in- 
troduction on “What Do We Want of the 
Peace” it contains sections on Interna- 
tional Relations, Industry and Business, 
Transportation, Finance, Agriculture, 
Labor, Public Works and Urban Rede- 
velopment, Housing, Health, Education, 
and Economic Security. Single copies 
are 50 cents; quantity rates on request. 


Springfield Schools 
Serve the Community 


The Adult Education Bureau of the 
Springfield (Mass.) public schools has 
sponsored a number of activities which, 
according to Supt. Jéhn Granrud, “help 
to vitalize democratic practice.” The 
following is a condensation of his report: 


Public Forums 


In 1934 public forums were begun un- 
der a grant provided by the Carnegie 
Foundation. After 3 years, these forums 
were taken over as a community project 
and organized under the Adult Education 
Council. Springfield was the second city 
in the United States to conduct such 
forums, and since that time speakers of 
national importance have presented con- 
troversial issues before audiences averag- 
ing 1,000 persons. 

All of these forums are followed by a 
question period allowing participation by 
the audience. 

Students from the public schools, in 
both day and evening classes, have at- 
tended in growing numbers, and the pub- 
lic address system has been entirely 
managed by junior high school students. 


Summer Forums 


Last summer five forums were held in 
the largest public park in the city. 


——_ 


Sound recordings of good music preceded 
each meeting, and current issues were 
presented by able speakers. Spirited dis. 
cussions followed each meeting, often 
continued after the closing time. 

The informality of outdoor meetings 
had the effect of encouraging the pres. 
ence of a wider cross-section of the pop. 
ulation than had previously attended, 
In general, public response was so good 
that a similar program is planned for 
the coming summer. 


Pre-Election Nonpartisan 
Political Meetings 


Prior to elections, the Bureau for the 
last 2 years conducted nonpartisan po. 
litical meetings at which National, State, 
and local candidates from all political 
parties have appeared on the same plat- 
form and answered questions from the 
audience “in true New England style?’ 

These meetings attracted many per- 
sons who had never before attended 
political rallies. Many of these persons 
expressed a livelier interest in the affairs 
of the city because of the opportunity 
of seeing and hearing the candidates. 


Other School-Community 
Activities 

For the past 4 years the influence of 
the schools in the community has been 
increasingly apparent. Joint sponsor- 
ship of many projects has included in- 
struction in care of victory gardens in 
cooperation with the P. T. A. Council, 
the Garden Club, and the Mayor’s Vic- 
tory Garden Committee; cooperation 
with the social agencies in general orien- 
tation training courses for volunteers, 
the training of nursery school aides and 
of recreation leaders for the summer; 
cooperation with the hospitals and 
other agencies in training nursing at- 
tendants in order to relieve an acute 
shortage; and cooperation with farm 
agencies and with the Safety Council to 
promote safe employment. 

Among its activities of the spring the 
Adult Education Bureau is undertaking 
an information center to correlate the 
varied activities open to adults in Spring- 
field with the purpose of avoiding dupli- 
cation of opportunities by community 
agencies. 

Superintendent Granrud adds: “We 
believe that we have made a beginning 
only in the effort to put education to 
the use of the democratic state.” 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


Army Specialized Training 
Procedures for Medical 
and Premedical Students 


Premedical, Predental, and Preveter- 
inary Students in Enlisted Reserve 
Corps.—Men in the Army Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps recommended for prepro- 
fessional and professional training, when 
called to active duty from premedical, 
predental, and preveterinary study, will 
not be required to undergo basic military 
training, but will be sent from reception 
centers directly to Specialized Training 
and Reclassification (STAR) units, 

They will be expected to bring with 
them to the Specialized Training and 
Reclassification units certificates from 
responsible authorities at the institu- 
tions they were attending stating that 
they were students in good standing; 
transcripts of their academic records; 
and, in the event any have been accepted 
for matriculation in approved schools of 
medicine, dentistry, and veterinary med- 
icine, official letters of acceptance. If 
recommended by selection boards of 
STAR units for further preprofessional 
or professional training, they will be as- 
signed to appropriate Army Specialized 
Training units, 

Premedical and Predental Students 
Not in the Enlisied Reserve Corps.— 
Premedical and predental students not 
in the Enlisted Reserve Corps but who 
are inducted into the Army, will be 
transferred from reception centers to 
Medical Department Replacement 
Training units, if they score at least 115 
on the Army General Classification 
Test, which is administered to all sol- 
diers at reception centers. Such stu- 
dents will be designated as Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program candidates. 
They will be interviewed by Field 
Selection boards at the Medical Depart- 
ment Replacement Training centers, and 
if found generally qualified will be sent 
to STAR units at the end of their basic 
military training. STAR Unit Selection 
boards will interview them and admin- 
ister any tests deemed necessary for 
final classification. Front these units 
qualified soldiers will be sent to colleges 
and universities participating in the 
Army Specialized Training Program. 

Medical, Dental, and Veterinary Stu- 
dents—Students in good standing in ap- 


w Ww ww 


proved medical, dental, and veterinary 
schools, if inducted into the Army subse- 
quent to June 30, will be assigned with 
the least practicable delay to Army spe- 
cialized training. If the college at which 
the student is currently matriculated has 
a specialized training unit, he will be as- 
signed to that unit. 

Medical, Dental, and Veterinary Stu- 
dents Holding Commissions in the Medi- 
cal Administrative Corps or the Officers 
Reserve Corps.—Students in approved 
schools of medicine, dentistry, and vet- 
erinary medicine who hold commissions 
in the Medical Administration Corps or 
in the Officers Reserve Corps and are on 
inactive status for the purpose of com- 
pleting their professional training with 
a view to appointment in the Army Med- 
ical, Dental, or Veterinary Corps, may 
be discharged from their commissions, at 
their own request, and may enlist in the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps. Such students 
will be invited to submit letters of resig- 
nation for the purpose of enlisting in the 
Reserve Corps. Following their enlist- 
ment they will be ordered to active duty 
at the end of the academic period which 
terminates prior to June 30, or if the 
academic period continues beyond this 
date they will be ordered to active duty 
on June 30. Orders calling these men to 
active duty will be issued 15 days prior to 
the end of the academic period, or on 
June 30, whichever is applicable. 

First- and Second-Year Advanced 
Course ROTC Medical Students Holding 
Commissions in the Medical Administra- 
tive Corps or the Officers Reserve Corps 
may resign their commissions and enlist 
in the Enlisted Reserve Corps and be 
called to active duty in the same manner 
as students in the preceding group. 
Those not in the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
may be voluntarily inducted for transfer 
to the Enlisted Reserve Corps and subse- 
quent call to active duty. 


Physical Fitness Program 
for Army Specialized Train- 
ing Units 


Students in the Army Specialized 
Training Program will be encouraged to 
take part in competitive team sports 
within their own units, but will not be 
permitted to participate in intercollegi- 
ate sports competition. Their partici- 





pation in team sports within their units 
will be limited only by the availability 
of facilities and equipment, their own 
interest, and the ingenuity of the in- 
structors. It is planned that as early in 
the course as competitive groups can be 
organized, much of the Saturday after- 
noon free time and also a substantial 
portion of the 6 hours a week physical 
fitness training period will be devoted to 
competitive contests. 

The physical training program will be 
grouped into 4 basic categories: aquat- 
ics; combatives; gymnastics and obstacle 
courses; and team sports. It will have 
as its objectives: 


1. To develop those qualities, capabili- 
ties and reflexes associated with 
first-class physical condition. 

2. To develop in the soldier-students 
certain fundamental skills essen- 
tial either to safety or to effective 
operations in modern warfare. 

3. To instill in the minds and hearts 
of the soldier-students an aggres- 
sive, fighting spirit. 

4. To provide a sound, sane, and 
wholesome counterpoise to the 
highly accelerated schedule of 
academic study that is involved 
in the specialized training pro- 
gram. 

In the first 4 weeks of the physical 
training program there will be general 
conditioning, testing, and orientation of 
the men. During this period they will 
be observed carefully and classified ac- 
cording to their individual aptitudes and 
deficiencies. 

After the 4-week period, the men will 
be assigned to the activities in which 
they need further development. Later 
they will be assigned to the other types 
of physical training until each man will 
have completed all 4 before his course 
{s completed. 


Student Teachers Help Meet 
Teacher Shortages 


Pennsylvania, among a number of 
other States, is attempting to relieve 
teacher shortages through the employ- 
ment of student teachers. The Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of the Com- 
monwealth has adopted a program to 
make available student teachers, whose 
employment will be under joint super- 
vision of the school districts and the 
teacher education institutions. 
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Where regularly enrolled students of 
a teacher-education institution are in 
their senior year, the student teacher 
requirements of the State certification 
regulations may be met in part, or as 
a whole, by such students through an 
assignment to a regular teaching posi- 
tion, providing the assignment conforms 
to the following pattern and (providing 
further) that such experience may not 
be accepted in lieu of courses in the ap- 
proved curriculum: 


1. Student teachers so assigned must 
be selected by the college for this 
specific type of participation. 

2. The student at all times will be reg- 
ularly enrolled in the college and 
subject to the rules and regula- 
tions of the college. 

8. Satisfactory joint supervision of the 
student teacher must be devel- 
oped between the school district 
and the college. 

4. The local district must assume the 
responsibility for the proper cer- 
tification of the student teacher. 

5. The student teacher must be paid 
the usual salary determined by 
the salary schedule of the district 
and by the certification held by 
the teacher. 


Superintendents of schools make their 
needs known to teacher-education insti- 
tutions. If the need happens to be in 
the field of mathematics, the best quali- 
fied student is selected by the director 
of student teaching. Students may 
alternate. If two students are placed 
for the semester, each may teach 9 
weeks. In other cases, a student may 
be assigned for the entire school term. 
If the shortage of teachers becomes more 
acute, several students may be assigned 
to a “master” teacher whose responsi- 
bility is to guide the student teachers. 
Three or four classrooms would thereby 
become a “unit” in the teaching setup. 

The students are enrolled in the in- 
stitution of higher learning. The assign- 
ment does not relieve the student from 
his obligations to the institution. He 
may be required to return in the late 
afternoon for consultation and direc- 
tion. Saturday morning may find him 
attending classes on the campus. If the 
assignment is in some distant school dis- 
trict, visits may be made by representa- 
tives of the teacher education institution, 
the director of student teaching, subject- 
matter instructor, or by the person best 
suited to serve the interests of the stu- 
dent teacher. 

To provide some legal status for the 
student teacher, limited certificates, 
emergency certificates and other forms 
of certificates indicating incomplete 


preparation are available. School dis- 
tricts will not replace fully qualified 
teachers nor fill vacancies permanently 
where such limited certificates are issued. 


College Seniors as Officer 
Candidates 


Under a ruling of the Navy Depart- 
ment, women seniors in college may ap- 
ply for appointment as officers in the 
WAVES and SPARS. This action is in 
accord with the policy pursued by the 
War Department in appointing officers 
in the WAAC. 

A senior-student applicant for ap- 
pointment must submit a certificate from 
the dean of her college stating that she 
will be graduated as of a certain date, 
and a recommendation from a special 
faculty endorsing committee set up in 
colleges at the request of the Navy De- 
partment. The recommendation of the 
endorsing committee is made on the bases 
of outstanding scholastic achievement, 
leadership in extracurricular activities, 
and personal qualifications for officer 
status. The submission of this endorse- 
ment, however, Goes not necessarily 
mean that the student will receive ap- 
pointment. 

If accepted, the applicant is given the 
rank of apprentice seaman in the V-9 
or W-9 class and returned to college, on 
inactive status, to complete her college 
course. Immediately after graduation 
she must submit a transcript of her col- 
lege record to the nearest Office of Naval 
Officer Procurement. She is then sent 
to the Naval Reserve Midshipmen’s 
School at Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., for her training, as are all officer 
candidates for the WAVES and SPARS. 


Retraining and Transfer of 
College Faculty Members 


In response to a question asked in a 
Nation-wide study of. higher education 
institutions early in the academic year 
1942-43, concerning the number of facul- 
ty members who could be placed on leave 
status to meet manpower needs, 154 of 
the 1,060 institutions reporting, stated 
that they could spare 843 faculty mem- 
bers. 


Assuming that a true sampling of in- 
stitutions responded, it may be esti- 
mated, on the basis of 61.7 percent re- 
turns, that there were nearly 1,400 col- 
lege teachers in all institutions who could 
easily be spared. In contrast, 287 insti- 
tutions reported that they had failed to 
fill, and were still trying to fill, some 
1,660 vacancies, On the same basis of 


estimate, there was a total of nearly 2,700 
unfilled positions in all institutions, 
Thus, for approximately every two un- 
filled positions, there was a faculty mem- 
ber who could be spared. Both shortages 
and surpluses were reported in practi- 
cally every important instructional field, 
It is particularly significant that fre. 
quently shortages in some departments, 
and surpluses in others, were reported 
by the same institution. 

In this somewhat paradoxical situa. 
tion, intensified by emergency wartime 
shifts of pupils and staff members, col- 
lege administrators are faced with the 
dual problem of meeting shortages of 
teachers in some subjects, and in utiliz- 
ing the services of teachers of subjects 
no longer in demand. On the one hand, 
it is imperative that essential war-related 
subjects be taught; and on the other, 
it is necessary, by all tenets of sound 
college administration, to safeguard as 
far as possible the tenure of the regular 
members of the staff. This twofold prob- 
lem tends to grow more serious, as the 
demands of the armed forces, the attrac- 
tion of war wages, and other causes in- 
creasingly upset normal faculty-student 
ratios. 

Heavy losses of college teachers have 
implications that extend beyond the 
present and the immediate future. After 
the war is over, a phenomenal increase 
in college enrollments is probably to be 
expected. Since the preparation of col- 
lege staff members, which is a slow proc- 
ess at best, is being seriously interrupted 
for the duration of the war, it is not too 
early for the colleges to plan how they 
will provide competent teachers for their 
post-war student bodies. One of the 
growing problems of the colleges is how 
to find, select, and retain in the graduate 
schools enough men of promise to meet 
post-war demands for such teachers; for 
graduate schools are suffering disastrous 
losses in staff and students. 

Most college teachers have received 
preparation in a minor as well as in 4 
major teaching field, and a considerable 
number of them are prepared to some 
extent in three or more subjects. Some 
have had teaching or wide practical ex- 
perience outside of their college teaching 
specialties. The potential teaching abili- 
ties of all such college teachers fre- 
quently are unknown to, or are over- 
looked by, college officers. In these cases, 
searches within the faculty for hidden 
instructional talent may be undertaken 
by these officers to the decided advantage 
of all concerned. The institution thus 
may gain the considerable additional ad- 
vantage of having satisfactory staff 
members immediately available for re- 
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tun to their former positions early in 
the post-war period, 

Upon request of 5 large institutions 
and 5 medium-sized ones reported to 
pave made special efforts to solve the 
problem of faculty transfer and retrain- 
ing, the presidents or deans described 
the methods they were using. The re- 
lies represent a much wider variety of 
pactices in other institutions. Nearly 
il of the colleges and universities re- 
porting found it desirable to supplement 
the regular office record of academic 
qualifications, etc., of the staff, with 
gecial inquiries of all or part of the 
faculty members concerning their abil- 
ity and willingness to undertake work in 
shortage subjects. A large university 
wed an extended inquiry form, coded 
for machine tabulation, and covering a 
wumber of items concerning additional 
ubjects taught in college or elsewhere 
wtside of present department, inde- 
mndent nonacademic experience, inde- 
endent study, independent research or 

ting, and formal graduate school 

ing. Date of birth, rank, year when 

rst appointed, degrees, residence, mili- 
wry training, present war work and a 

y other items were also listed. This 
stitution later undertook to retrain 
me 50 faculty members to teach 
mathematics and physics. Three other 
stitutions used a much briefer inquiry 
rm, or a letter, to secure needed infor- 
mation. The items on these forms were 
wnfined to willingness to teach needed 
wurses, willingness to undergo retrain- 
ig, ability to teach needed courses with 

without additional training, educa- 
on, and experience. Personal inter- 
lews with interested staff members were 
requently undertaken. 

The shortage subjects for which trans- 
tr and retraining procedures appeared 
» be in greatest demand were mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, and various 
becialized subjects in demand by the 

y and Navy, such as meteorology, 
dio, navigation, various pre-flight avi- 
ion courses, etc. 

Four of the 10 institutions reported 


aculty utilization either of “refresher” 
burses, or of the regular university 


ourses, for the purpose of preparing 

rr teaching in new fields. 

There appears to be no difficulty in 
uring the cooperation of faculty mem- 
s, if the programs are fully explained 

bthem. The attitudes of the deans and 

eads of departments toward interde- 
artmental transfers were not ascer- 
ned. Doubtless there is some anxiety 


mbncerning the maintenance of stand- 


ds of scholarship. On the other hand, 


- 


evidence was presented that superior 
teachers in a given field, when given 
refresher training before transfer to a 
new field, fully maintained their repu- 
tation as competent instructors. 

The effectiveness of many, if not most, 
of the measures taken to prevent or meet 
shortages in college staffs would be in- 
creased materially if the inter-institu- 
tional and interdepartmental transfer 
of teachers could be facilitated, and if 
adequate supplementary, refresher, or 
other forms of retraining could be pro- 
vided generally. Increasing the hours 
of teaching frequently means the assign- 
ment of teaching in new areas. Recall- 
ing retired instructors, using graduate 
assistants, etc., strongly suggest the de- 
Sirability of retraining; and most of 
these measures call for the transfer of 
a teacher’s services to some other de- 
partment of instruction. Provision of 
refresher, supplementary, or intensive 
work for a semester or two in such cases 
is often highly desirable, 

Usually the institutions should make 
their studies of hidden teaching re- 
sources, and should provide opportunities 
for retraining at the college or else- 
where, some time in advance of antici- 
pated need. Then when vacancies occur, 
any qualified but “surplus” faculty mem- 
bers available will be ready for reassign- 
ment. The colleges and universities have 
undertaken a tremendous job of pro- 
ducing trained manpower for the armed 
forces and war industry, and to a con- 
siderable extent, this has been done by 
the “conversion” of men and women 
trained for peacetime pursuits. Now the 
institutions are confronted with the task 
of serving themselves in the same man- 
ner they have served other great agen- 
cies of national defense. 


Army ‘“‘STAR”’ Units Estab- 
lished at Colleges and 
Universities 


Units known as Specialized Train- 
ing and Reassignmenf, or “STAR” units, 
are now in operation at 18 selected col- 
leges and universities. Created as an 
intermediate step in the progress of sol- 
diers from admission to the regular 13- 
week basic military training to their as- 
signment to Army specialized training, 
the purpose of the STAR units is to re- 
ceive, house, classify, and instruct sol- 
diers selected as generally qualified for 
specialized training. At these units the 
soldiers found qualified will be classified 
and designated for specific curricula and 
particular levels of study and sent to col- 















































































leges and universities participating in 
the Army Specialized Training Program. 

During the period spent at the STAR 
units the soldiers will receive military 
and physical training, and refresher aca- 
demic training, where needed. 

Soldiers who meet the eligibility re- 
quirements for specialized training will 
be interviewed by Army Specialized 
Training Program Field Selection boards 
at the installations to which they were 
sent from reception centers. The Field 
Selection boards will determine which 
soldiers are qualified to be sent to STAR 
units upon completion of their basic mil- 
itary training. 

Colleges and universities at which 
STAR units are in operation were an- 
nounced in the previous issue of Epvu- 
CATION FOR VICTORY (page 15). 

Other STAR units will be established. 
Grinnell College, Grirmell, Iowa; Chaffey 
Junior College, Ontario, Calif.; and Pasa- 
dena Junior College, Pasadena, Calif,, 
have been approved by the Joint Com- 
mittee for the Selection of Non-Federal 
Educational Institutions, for inspection 
and possible contract by the War Depart- 
ment for STAR training as well as Army 
Specialized Training. In some cases 
both STAR units and specialized train- 
ing units may be located at the same 
institution. 


Revisions in Eligibility Require- 
ments for Participation 


The requirements for participation in 
the Army Specialized Training Program 
have been revised. Instead of the previ- 
ous requirement for admission to basic 
Army specialized training, of a score of 
at least 110 on the Army Genera! Quali- 
fication Test and a score of 115 at least 
on the test for advanced specialized 
training, a minimum of 115 is now re- 
quired for both basic and advanced train- 
ing. There must be evidence also that 
the best interests of the Army would be 
served by further training in the Army 
Specialized Training Program. If under 
22 years of age, the soldier must have at 
least a high-school education or the 
equivalent. If 22 years of age or over, 
he must have had at least 1 year of col- 
lege work, with 1 year of mathematics at 
college level. 

When a soldier otherwise eligible has 
failed to achieve a score of 115 on the 
Army General Classification Test, “due 
to extenuating circumstances,” permis- 
sion may be given him to take the test 
again. Applicants for admission to ad- 
vanced training are given similar con- 
sideration, 
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Study to Improve Post-War 
Living Conditions 


The American Association of Teachers 
Colleges during the present year is mak- 
ing a study of the problem of how schools 
can improve living conditions in their 
various communities. The study will be 
conducted through the aid of fellowships 
granted by the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion, through whose aid also “experi- 
ments in applied economics” are in prog- 
ress in certain rural schools in Ken- 
tucky, Florida, and Vermont. 

Five colleges located in different parts 
of the country will be selected by the 
executive committee of the association 
to do the laboratory work. One lead- 
ing faculty member in each of the five 
colleges will be released from his teach- 
ing to direct the study. Each will 
undertake a survey of the economic, so- 
cial, and educational needs of the com- 
munities in which his school is located 
and in which his students practice 
teaching, and upon the basis of the facts 
secured will determine how the curricu- 
lum in his institution might be better 
adapted to the particular needs he has 
discovered. 

As a means of obtaining suggestions 
for their own work, each. of the five di- 
rectors will visit the experiments being 
conducted in Kentucky, Florida, and 
Vermont. In Kentucky they will see the 
schools which, under the auspices of the 
University of Kentucky, are trying to 
teach better methods of farming and of 
diet. In Vermont they will visit the 
classes in shoe repairing and care of 
clothes, supervised by the University of 
Vermont. In Florida they will observe 
the lessons in improving house and yard, 
under the direction of the University. 

Research units of 5 colleges selected 
to carry on the work in their communi- 
ties will study the 89 special reading 
books on diet, clothes, and houses pre- 
pared for the 3 experiments by local 
teachers. The Kentucky books are writ- 
ten for children of one-room rural 
schools and deal with better farming and 
diet. The Florida books were prepared 
for consolidated schools and cover all the 
grades from primary through high 
school. They therefore range from ele- 
mentary readers to books on building and 
renovating houses, for high-school stu- 
dents in science, home economics, shop, 
and mathematics. The Vermont readers, 
so far, deal with mending and shoe selec- 
tion and repairing, and comprise lessons 
for children of all grades. 


—, 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
PRODUCTION 
ESMWT Courses Being Offered 


Thirteen colleges have given or are giving ESMWT courses in synthetic rubber 
in response to requests from industries in California, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, 
Illinois, New York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. The courses cover such sub- 
jects as chemistry and technology of butadiene, chemistry of rubber, synthetic 
rubber, and synthetic rubber from petroleum. 

There has been a steadily growing number of ESMWT courses in the chemistry 
of synthetic rubber organized to meet the needs of the oil and rubber industries for 
trained personnel. 

Institutions cooperating with ESMWT are offering courses ranging from funda- 
mental preemployment to advanced instruction for administrative and research 
personnel of large rubber plants. 

Since petroleum is one of the sources of butadiene, the most critical constituent 
of synthetic rubber, it is not unusual to find courses being given in oil-producing 
States such as California, Oklahoma, Texas, and Pennsylvania; but higher educa- 
tional institutions in Colorado, Illinois, New York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts 
are also among those offering synthetic rubber courses. The location of rubber 
companies in Colorado and the New England States, and the operation of some of 
the world’s largest refineries near New York City and Chicago explain the need for 
this kind of training in those areas. 


Refresher Courses Available 


Refresher courses for executives in large plants, inservice courses to upgrade 
persons already employed, and preemployment courses to prepare persons entering 
industry for the first time are available. Most inservice trainees receive extra 
pay from their employers, particularly if they attend classes at night, and pre- 
employment trainees are often paid while in training by the companies for whom 
they are being trained. 

Classes are conducted not only in the colleges, but in the factories, and in other 
centers convenient for those attending. Most of the courses are open to women 
and some are organized especially for them. 

Prerequisites for some of the courses are: Graduation from high school with 
2 years of mathematics and a year of chemistry or physics, or equivalent experience; 
other courses, particularly those given as refresher or upgrading, require more 
advanced qualifications, often including 2 or more years of college study in chemis- 
try or years of experience in the fields of oil or rubber production. 


Trained Personnel Needed 


An advanced course this year at Yale University called Rubber Technology was 
attended by over 100 top administrative and research staff members from seven 
large rubber manufacturing companies which were faced with the problem of 
transition from natural to synthetic rubber production. 

This is just one rapidly expanding field in which trained personnel is badly 
needed. Information about ESMWT courses for war jobs for which college training 
is ordinarily required may be obtained by writing the Director of Engineering, 
Science, and Management War Training, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 








Wartime Institute for Home Economists 


The American Home Economics As- 
sociation will hold a Wartime Institute 
with 225 delegates representing all State 
associations June 18 to 21 at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

This session has been planned in com- 
pliance with the request of the U. S. 
Office of Defense Transportation that 
all organizations “voluntarily establish 
travel conservation.” Instead of the 


usual summer convention for several 
thousand home economists, this is to be 
a workshop type of meeting for a small 
number of persons, each of whom is in 

Strategic State position and in direc 
contact with large numbers of people 
Theme of the meeting will be “Strength- 
ening the Home for War and Post-War 
Living.” 
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Supervised Correspondence Study 


Aids Wartime Education Program 


Montana Pioneers 


Although the growth of Montana’s 
State Correspondence School was a re- 
sult of the peculiar school conditions ob- 
taining in a large, sparsely settled 
State, the school has proved a flexible 
means of meeting many wartime prob- 
lems. Created in 1939 by legislative act 
as a division of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, the school has 
served “the physically handicapped, the 
jsolated rural elementary student, and 
students who are unable to obtain 
needed courses in regularly organized 
high schools,” according to State Supt. 
Elizabeth Ireland. 


On the High-School Level 


Since Pearl Harbor Montana’s State 
Correspondence School has aided in the 
solution of five wartime problems on the 
secondary level, according to official re- 
ports. They are: (1) demand for pre- 
induction courses; (2) teacher shortage; 
(3) farm labor shortage; (4) prepara- 
tion for industry; and (5) demand for 
courses by service men. 

The report also indicates that since es- 
tablishment the school has had a steady 
growth in enrollment, and that twice as 
many courses have been requested this 
year as were used last year. 

Possibly two-thirds of the youth of 
the State under 18 years of age reside 
in predominantly rural areas maintain- 
ing comparatively small high schools. 
Although these schools cannot meet all 
instructional demands made upon them 
during the present emergency, they can 
provide local supervision for special 
courses which students take by exten- 
sion. When it is impractical for a quali- 
fied teacher to hold a class for a very 
small group, or when three or four stu- 
dents desire a subject for which no 
teacher is available, local school author- 
ities frequently make use of the teach- 
ing service of the correspondence school. 
Student applications for the desired sub- 
jects are made through local school au- 
thorities. 

The present demand for preinduction 
courses, coupled with the teacher short- 
age, places a difficult problem before 
many schools. If four or five boys 
about to be inducted into the armed 
forces are anxious to take special train- 
ing in physics, pre-flight aeronautics, or 
radio, the small school that does not have 
qualified teachers in these subjects may 


still offer the courses by directed corre- 
spondence study. Thus, regardless of 
their location, students are able to take 
courses from qualified teachers who are 
usually highly trained, experienced 
workers in these special skills. 

In addition to traditional secondary 
subjects, therefore, the correspondence 
school now provides instruction in such 
subjects as advanced mathematics, pre- 
flight aeronautics, aircraft, blue-print 
reading, physics, practical electricity, 
radio, mechanical drawing, chemistry, 
nutrition education, gas and Diesel en- 
gines; swine, dairy, and poultry pro- 
duction; and the commercial arts. 

Because of the farm labor shortage, 
many rural boys and girls who would 
normally attend high school away from 
home now have to remain at home to 
take the places of older brothers or sis- 
ters who have entered the armed forces 
or industry. These youths contribute 
directly to increased food production. 
Many of them desire to carry on a self- 
improvement program, and are per- 
mitted by the local high school to study 
at home or in a nearby rural school, 
taking the tests under high-school di- 
rection. 

Another group of more or less irreg- 
ular students recognizes the value of 
high-school education in industry. These 
students frequently enroll for. subjects 
that will help them in their future work 
and will at the same time meet high- 
school graduation requirements. 

Also important is the instruction serv- 
ice rendered to men now in camp or on 
ships. Many of these men enlisted be- 
fore completing their secondary educa- 
tion, and wish to secure credits through 
their local high schools that will lead 
to graduation from these schools. 


On the Elementary School Level 


In normal times Montana has many 
small rural elementary schools with five 
or fewer pupils in attendance. The re- 
cent migration of some rural families 
to industrial centers has now decreased 
the number of children in some of these 
schools to such an extent that they can- 
not be maintained. As a result of the 
discontinuance of such schools, many 
families are now more isolated than ever. 
They face conflicting problems: To edu- 
cate their children they must move 
within reach of a school; to respond to 
the plea for increased production they 
must remain on theranch, The alterna- 







tive of driving a considerable distance 
to school each day with the children has 
been removed by gas rationing. Corre- 
spondence study carried on under home 
supervision, therefore, now becomes 
temporarily about the only solution to 
this problem for an increasing number 
of rural children. 

During the current school year, county 
superintendents have enrolled five times 
aS many pupils in elementary corre- 
spondence work as were enrolled in Mon- 
tana’s State Correspondence School last 
year. This fact suggests how acute the 
rural education problem has become. 

First-grade enrollments are relatively 
large, representing 20 percent of the to- 
tal enrollment. An additional 10 percent 
are in the second grade. Enrollments 
for the other elementary grades are 
fairly evenly distributed. For the en- 
tire elementary enrollment in the State’ 
Correspondence School, the average dis- 
tance the children live from the nearest 
open school is 11 miles. Twenty percent 
live 25 or more miles from an operating 
school. 

There is a natural curiosity as to how 
a child who has never been in school 
can be taught by correspondence. The 
State Correspondence School sends its 
smallest pupils lesson materials at inter- 
vals of 1 or 2 weeks. Regular mailing 
days are maintained, and there is there- 
fore a constant interchange of mate- 
rials between home and school. 

Lesson materials for the first and 
second grades consist of definitely out- 
lined work for each day of the week, with 
a work-record for the checking off of the 
completed assignments. Reading, num- 
bers, music, and health or social studies 
comprise the daily program of the first- 
grader. If the pupil has no piano in his 
home, he is loaned a small xylophone for 
which songs have been adapted and mim- 
eographed. The program for the sec- 
ond-grader includes the same subjects, 
along with spelling and language study. 
Pupils of these two grades also receive 
lessons in writing and in aids to reading 
at frequent intervals. 

Each week enough representative ma- 
terial is asked for, so that the corre- 
spondence teacher can keep a definite 
check on the pupil’s progress, discover 
his aptitudes, perceive his difficulties, 
and send suggestions or remedial work to 
help him overcome them. 

Supervision of the study of elementary 
pupils is most often undertaken by the 
mother; however, another member of 
the family, a neighbor, or even a travel- 
ing supervisor, may oversee the child’s 
work, lending him guidance and encour- 
agement, arranging a suitable place and 
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time of study, helping him over difficul- 
ties, and mailing the lessons to the cor- 
respondence center. 

Following is an illustrative quotation 
taken from the report of one mother 
who supervises the correspondence work 
of her daughter in their home 10 miles 
from the nearest school. This second- 
grader is the only child in a small cluster 
of families living near a power station 
beside an electrified railroad in the 
mountains of western Montana. The 
comment gives a fairly accurate picture 
of home study by elementary children: 

“I timed a recent day’s work and found 
we did it in just 2 hours with one 20- 
minute recess. There was no reading 
workbook lesson and no written lesson 
in language. If there had been it would 
have taken longer. I sit with her and 
do my darning or simple sewing most 
of the time till she gets to the hand work 
for social studies.” 


Loan Packets for 
Summer Workshops 


Orders are now being received for loan 
packets to be used in summer school 
classes and workshops. It is now pos- 
sible to order as many as 20 packets for 
group study, and the loan period has 
been extended to cover the entire work- 
shop or summer session period. How- 
ever, the usual rule of not more than 
two packets for a 2-week loan is still in 
effect for individual borrowers. Last 
summer the relaxed borrowing regula- 
tions made it difficult to fill all the in- 
dividual requests received, but it is hoped 
that this condition will be improved by 
placing a limit of 20 upon orders from 
workshop directors. 

The following series of packets have 
been revised during recent weeks: IV, 
Conservation of Natural Resources; VIII, 
Libraries in Wartime; IX, Inter-Ameri- 
can Friendship and Understanding; XVI, 
Nutrition; and XVII, Consumers in War- 
time. 

Also, the following new packets have 
been prepared since the summer of 1942: 
XI, Nursing as a Career; XII, Participa- 
tion of Negroes in the War Effort; XIII, 
Intercultural Education; XXI, The Far 
East (China, Philippines, India, Nether- 
lands East Indies, Australia and New 
Zealand, Japan, Far Eastern Countries 
in General) ; XXII, Canada; and XXIII, 
The United Nations. ' 


It is hoped that extensive revisions 
can be made to two of the most-used 


series, I, The Role of the Schools in War- 
time, and II, Understanding and Practic- 
ing Democracy, before the opening of the 
fall school term. 

A catalog listing the titles of approxi- 
mately 80 loan packets available to 
teachers and other interested adults will 
be sent upon request. There is no ex- 
pense to the borrower who returns 
packets wrapped to weigh 4 pounds or 
less, since franked labels are. furnished 
for this purpose. In the case of larger 
packages the borrower must pay postage 
charges. Write to the Information Ex- 
change, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for further details regard- 
ing the operation of this service. 


Special State 
Programs 


Consumer Education for Adults 


The Maryland State Department of 
Education has announced the inaugura- 
tion of a special wartime program on 
consumer education for adults, more 
particularly for women who are not be- 
ing reached through other agencies or 
organizations or through regular voca- 
tional homemaking classes for adults. 
By a transfer approved by the Governor, 
a special fund has been made available 
for this purpose for the period February 
through.June 1943. The fund is allo- 
cated to counties on a population basis, 
and the program is administered through 
county boards of education. 

One or more home economics teachers 
from each county have been trained to 
assume leadership in this special adult 
education program. Four training con- 
ferences have been held, two for white 
and two for Negro teachers. 

The purposes of this special wartime 
program on consumer education are: To 
assist adults in understanding wartime 
consumer problems in foods, clothing, 
equipment, and other fields; and to make 
educational services available to help 
homemakers adjust their family living 
to Government recommendations and 
rulings as these appear from time to time, 

Instructors in charge of classes meet 
the State standards for teachers of adult 
classes in vocational homemaking edu- 
cation. Classes are conducted to offer 
assistance on any consumer problem for 
groups who wish 3 or more meetings. 
Provision is made for consultation serv- 
ices for individuals after group meetings. 


The choice of problems studied varies 
with current wartime conditions and 
with the needs of individual groups, 
Consideration is given to problems of 
rationing and voluntary sharinz of food- 
stuffs; meal planning, food preparation, 
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Summer Service they have 
The Wyoming State Department of gtcularlyl 
Education will grant to all schools that jd all th 
submit acceptable plans the use of voca- prety w 
tional education funds for extended mands: 
summer employment of home economics tion e 
may be d 


teachers for 1 or 2 months. The State 
will reimburse the school at the rate of 
$100 a month for each month of summer 
service. The local school district will 
provide transportation expenses, 
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The home economics teacher on ex- These : 
tended summer employment will help §® ‘e s¢ 
pupils with food production and con. §{Ssolve | 
servation projects, teach nutrition edu- problem 
cation classes for adults, and participate for difficu 
in department or community conserva- g%" Js J 
tion projects. —— 

The State supervisor of home econom- teen a 
ics education and the assistant State food prot 
4-H Club leader have formulated an producers 
agreement “as to how the two programs fers ar 
might operate effectively in communities it difficult 
and homes in order to avoid the possi. sponsibilit 


bility of a girl receiving credit in both 
fields of endeavor for the same piece 
of work—for instance, gardening.” 
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500,000 Workers 


Approximately 170,000 restaurants and 
cafeterias in the United States employ 
more than 500,000 workers whose wages 
total more than $500,000,000. 

To aid those who are responsible for 
the training of restaurant workers the 
U. S. Office of Education has published 
its Vocational Division Bulletin No. 222, 
Training Restaurant Sales Personnel. 
This publication, is “a teacher’s manual 
for use in the vocational training of 
sales personnel.” 

Vocational Bulletin No. 222 may be se- 
cured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D, C., at a cost of 35 cents a 
copy. 
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The Schools’ Responsibility in 
Strengthening Consumer Cooperation 
In the Food Program 


In some localities there are persons 
who do not yet grasp the complexities 
of supplying adequate food while the Na- 
tion is fighting a global war. Some peo- 
ple have had to get along for years with- 
out the food they wanted because of 
low wages or unemployment, and now 
they have money to buy foods they par- 
ticularly like and want. Others who have 
had all the food they wanted and of any 
variety would like to continue. These 
demands may cause many shortages. Ir- 
ritation expressed in a variety of ways, 
may be damaging to the national food 
program. Some do not seem to realize 
that lack of cooperation may deprive men 
at the front, friends at home, and our 
Allies of food essential to victory. 

These situations present a challenge 
to the schools. Irritation is likely to 
dissolve when the complexity of the 
problem is understood and the reasons 
for difficulties are made clear. If irrita- 
tion is justified, understanding of the 
situation will often put an individual in 
4 position to assist in removing the 
causes of the difficulty. To solve the 
food problem requires cooperation of 
producers, distributors, processors, re- 
tailers, and consumers. Each is finding 
it difficult to carry his share of the re- 
sponsibility. Each group has greater de- 
mands than previously on time, limita- 
tions in help, curtailment of transporta- 
tion facilities, and shortages of equip- 
ment. Blaming someone else, hoarding, 
buying above price ceilings or allowing 
food to go to waste only intensify the 
difficulties and make it impossible or ex- 
ceedingly difficult for national plans to 
function which are developed to make 
available adequate food for all. 


In order to carry their share of re- 








sponsibility in the national food pro- 
fram, schools must have faculty mem- 
bers who know the facts and are able to 
help pupils and adults whom they teach 
to understand and act in a constructively 
cooperative way. Making the facts 
known will aid in checking unjustified 
tumors and alleviating unwarranted 
fears. The schools’ job is not done until 
the understandings and attitudes result 
in actions which further the achievement 
of the country’s food goals. Adjusting 
quickly to inevitable shifts as the for- 
tunes of war change is essential. 


The Nation’s Plans for Adequate 
Food 


In making plans for the amount and 
kind of food which must be produced, 
processed, and transported, constant 
study is being given to a determination 
of the food on hand, the food that is in 
prospect, and the form it must take in 
order to be distributed where it is needed. 

Scientists have determined what is a 
sound basic diet for civilians and for 
men in the armed services. The Civilian 
Requirements Branch of the Food Pro- 
duction and Distribution Administration 
is responsible for indicating the food 
needed to meet the basic requirements 
of the civilian population. The Army 
and Navy present their requirements. 
The Office of Lend-Lease Administration 
indicates the amount and kind of food 
the Allies should have. The Board of 
Economic Warfare determines what food 
other than that supplied through Lend- 
Lease should be shipped to nations 
which depend upon us for food, giving 
special consideration to the requirements 
of nations in this Hemisphere. 

With all of these requirements known 
and information at hand as to available 
and prospective supplies, plans must be 
made to allocate food to meet the most 
important needs. As military and other 
conditions change, adjustments in these 
plans have to be made. 

Food production in 1942 was 28 per- 
cent greater than in the average year of 
the 5 pre-war years—1935 to 1939. Plans 
have been made to raise 3 to 8 percent 
more food this year than in 1942. It 
takes about twice as much food for a 
member of the armed forces as for the 
average civilian; the members of the 
armed services must be fed today, this 
week, and 6 months from now, half a 
world away. Reserves must be accumu- 
lated so that no American fighting man 
goes hungry because the food was not 
produced and stored. These supplies 
must be large enough to include losses in 
convoys, and the like. 

American civilians must be fed an ade- 
quate diet for health and vigor. They 
help produce the arms essential for su- 
periority of the United Nations over the 
Axis. 

Another need for American food is to 
supplement the British and Russian sup- 
ply for their civilians and armed forces. 





Looming on the horizon is another 
demand for American food to follow the 
flag into liberated territory. An as yet 
undetermined amount will be needed to 
renew the strength of the freed people. 

In 1941 and 1942, the needs of our 
fighting men and our fighting Allies 
were somewhat smaller than the increase 
in total production. Miliary and Lend- 
Lease food requirements took 4 percent 
of the 1941 output; 12 percent of the 1942 
output; and will take 25 percent in 1943. 

Because civilians in 1941 and 1942 
have had more money, they have made 
unprecedented demands on food. These 
demands must be curtailed if the needs 
of war are met which does not mean that 
it is impossible to supply basic food re- 
quirements. Three-quarters of the total 
production is being set aside for civilians. 
Helping to win the war by releasing 
available food for essential needs for all 
is an opportunity for each civilian. 

Adjustments to shortages will neces- 
sarily have to be made by all civilians 
and cannot all be predicted in advance. 
The uncertainties of weather, the supply 
of manpower and farm machinery will 
affect production. Loss of ships carry- 
ing food and the changing needs of the 
Allies and the armed forces will bring 
new demands. The loading of food con- 
voys, emergency diversion of transporta- 
tion facilities, and many other contin- 
gencies will dislocate supplies and cause 
inconvenience to civilians. There may 
be butter in one area and very little in 
another; plenty of beef here and prac- 
tically none there; strawberries or eggs 
in abundance in one locality and none 
in another. When these situations exist, 
the wise consumer substitutes other 
foods of similar value. 


The Consumer’s Job 


One of the most potent factors in mak- 
ing the best use possible of the food 
available is the consumer. He should 
carry a heavy responsibility in making 
the national plans for adequate food ef- 
fective. In many places he can help re- 
lieve the shortages of food by raising 
poultry, bees, rabbits, vegetables, and 
fruits. Canning, drying, or storing food 
can also help avoid future shortages and 
ease the drain on transportation facili- 
ties. 

The consumer is the one who can make 
rationing really work. Knowing that es- 
sential civilian needs have been planned 
for should relieve the fear of serious 
shortages. Also, recognizing that every 
individual who hoards goods is hamper- 
ing the success of the Nation’s plans for 
making adequate food available to all 
should help discourage this practice. 
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There would be no black markets if 
there were no buyers of their goods. 
Checking each purchase to see that it is 
sold at the price ceiling or below is one 
of the most effective ways to cooperate 
in eliminating black markets. In addi- 
tion using ration coupons as stipulated 
and checking meat to see that it is in- 
spected, graded, and stamped with the 
Government stamp will also help elim- 
inate the profiteer dealing illegally in 
food at a time when food is so vital to 
winning the war. 

Planning so as to buy those foods 
which provide an adequate diet is also 
an important means of cooperating with 
the Nation’s food problem. Although 
plans have been made to raise and dis- 
tribute enough food to meet the basic 
food requirements for all, the purchase 
of foods according to whim rather than 
according to needs would prevent this 
plan from functioning. Even though the 
right foods are purchased, much food 
value may be lost by improper care or 
preparation. 

It is estimated that, at present, some 
10 to 15 percent of our total food sup- 
ply is wasted. Some of this waste comes 
from poor planning of the kind and 
quantity of food to purchase, some from 
poor food preparation and care, some be- 
cause of the wasteful habit of putting 
on one’s plate more than will be eaten 
or of not having learned to like certain 
foods, and some by not saving scraps 
and making them into appetizing left- 
over dishes. Adequate food cannot be 
insured until these wastes are eliminated. 


School and Home Projects 


The efforts of schools during the last 
weeks of the session can be effective in 
helping develop understandings and at- 
titudes and in stimulating cooperative 
activities to be carried on throughout the 

‘summer. Such emphasis on the food 
problem should permeate the various 
grade and subject areas. 


Even large cities in some sections of 
the country are preparing elementary 
school pupils to help relieve shortages 
by learning to make and care for gar- 
dens. Through their study of science 
supplemented by practice in the school 
garden they learn how to plant many 
kinds of seeds and how to care for the 
vegetables during the growing season. 
Where there is a trained agricultural 
teacher in the school, he can assist the 
elementary school teacher with this 
program. 

A project for eliminating all food 
waste and for salvaging fats can be well 
under way before school closes, and car- 


ried through during the summer months 
by elementary school pupils and their 
families. Caring for food when it comes 
from the grocery or garden so that it 
does not deteriorate, having food on 
plates eaten, and collecting recipes for 
left-over dishes are activities in which 
many may take pride. Cultivating a 
taste for a food will prove useful at pe- 
riods when there is less variety available 
at the markets and in homes. 

Schools that are giving special em- 
phasis to providing experience for high- 
school pupils in canning and drying 
foods during the last weeks of the school 
session are preparing pupils to help with 
this throughout the summer. Other 
schools are planning for community use 
throughout the summer of canning 
equipment owned by the school. In 
many cases, arrangements have been 
made for home economics departments 
to remain open during the summer with 
teachers employed. 

In an eleventh grade foods unit girls 
studied meats and meat substitutes as 
shortages of this food began to occur. 
Pupils watched the markets and reported 
what meat was avaliable from day to 
day. They learned to recognize varia- 
tion in quality, as well as in price and 
kind. They prepared alternates for 
meats. They collected recent informa- 
tion about the meat situation, as a back- 
ground for the laboratory work.’ 

Pupils have found it helpful to prac- 
tice marketing with ration book II after 
setting up a store supplied with canned 
foods from the home economics depart- 
ment. In one _ school the _ students 
brought to class many questions which 
were puzzling them and their parents. 
A community service member of the local 
board was asked to discuss with students 
recent amendments to the point system. 
Each week, current items on rationing 
were listed on the blackboard to direct 
and promote reading on current topics. 

The foods classes in another school 
made an intensive study of many food 
products in order to compare costs of 
such items as: large cans versus small; 
ready-mix preparations versus those 
made at home; butter versus fortified 
fats; prepared sandwich filling versus 
that made at home; whole-grained ver- 
sus enriched breads and loaves of various 
sizes; ready prepared cereals versus 
those cooked at home. They also con- 
sidered justified uses of time-saving 
products. Emphasis was placed on the 


1Several of these illustrations are taken 
from “How Home Economics Teachers Help 
Consumers with Their Wartime Problems,” 
Consumer Education Service (April 1943) 
Series 7, No. 8. 
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relation of prices to quality and on crit. 
ical observation in buying food in order 
to get full value for money spent. 

A food management class announced 
in the daily school bulletin that they 
would receive fat for salvage, and tum 
it over to the proper collection author. 
ities. This was of assistance to persons 
who had little fat to save, and to those 
who found it inconvenient to take fat to 
stores. 

A great variety of experiences can be 
focused on the national food problem as 
it affects the community. If under. 
standing of the situation the country 
faces is developed and cooperative atti- 
tudes and activities are encouraged, the 
needs of war can be more effectively met, 


WAR PRODUCTION 
BOARD BRIEFS 


Sponges off to war.—Only a dozen or 
so of the thousands of species of animal 
sponges are of use to man, and the 
aren’t enough of them to go around fo 
the armed services and industry. 
scarce are animal sponges that manu 
facturers are using even sponge cli 
pings—little scraps formerly thro 
away or sold for as little as 50 cents 
100 pounds. Now 50 cents buys only 
single pound, according to WPB. 

Fountain Pens, Pencils —WPB is r 
stricting manufacture in the follo 
proportion to 1941 production: fount 
pens, approximately 36 percent; w 
cased pencils, 88 percent; mechani 
pencils, 47 percent; pen holders, 75 per 
cent; pen nibs (points), 185 percent. 
is estimated that 2,500 tons of br 
copper, and steel and 400 tons of rub! 
will be saved annually. The pen an 
pencil industry’s 85 companies, employ 
ing 12,000 persons, have now largely con 
verted to war work. 

Musical Instruments.—Musical inst 
ments and accessories containing mo 
than 10 percent of critical materia’ 
such as brass, iron, copper, by weig 
have not been produced since June 
1942, except for pianos and organs whi 
were permitted to be manufactured w 
til July 31, 1942. 

A few instruments, such as dru 
clarinets, xylophones, and bugles, 4 
now being manufactured with less th 
10 percent of critical materials throug 
use of plastics. 

Home Canning.— Victory garden 
will have plenty of jars, covers, and ru 
ber jar rings and a doubled supply 4 
pressure cookers for canning their gal 
den products, WPB announces, 
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HIGH-SCHOOL 





‘’ GENERAL MEMBERSHIP 





ROUND THE COUNTRY 


WITH THE HSVC 


From the Panama Canal Zone the Vic- 
tory Corps of CRISTOBAL HIGH 
SCHOOL reports that it has collected 
more than 40,000 magazines and dis- 
tributed them among the men of the 
armed forces stationed in the zone or 
passing through in convoys. At an out- 
of-door Victory Corps Music Festival 
held in the patio of the school building 
$10,364.75 of bonds and stamps were 
sold. 

vc 


MAQUOKETA HIGH SCHOOL (Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa) sponsored *a guidance 
conference in which representatives of 
the Army, Navy, Iowa colleges, Civil 
Service, U. S. Employment Service and 
nursing service participated. Students, 
teachers, and schoolmen of surrounding 
towns were invited. The school issues 
a War Service Guide Book to each mem- 
ber of the Victory Corps in which is re- 
corded work experience, community 
services, occupational and personal 
analyses and results of guidance con- 
ferences. 

vc 


First school for the deaf to organize 
a Victory Corps is the GEORGIA 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF at Cave 
Spring, Ga. Students have been active 
in the model plane building program, 
crop harvesting, farm machinery repair- 
ing and bond selling. 

vc 


Fifty-eight Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, members of the DOUGLAS COUNTY 
HIGH SCHOOL Victory Corps in Doug- 
lasville, Ga., have increased their own 
vegetable crops 180 percent and their 
winter grain and legume crops 160 per- 
cent. Each boy has also repaired farm 
tools and collected scrap metal. 

vc 

“What Did You Do Today for Vic- 
tory?” a 4-page leaflet outlining possible 
community war services was distributed 
by LAFAYETTE HIGH SCHOOL (New 
York City) Victory Corps members to 
neighbors. 


The first bomber that rolls off the as- 
sembly line at the new Cleveland, Ohio, 
Fisher Bomber Plant will be named the 
“Spirit of Lincoln” because LINCOLN 
HIGH SCHOOL Victory Corps members 
(Cleveland, Ohio) raised one million 
dollars in bonds to buy it. 


vc 


Study groups in geography, electric- 
ity, Morse code, model airplane con- 
struction, aircraft identification, first 
aid, home gardening and farm machines, 
home nursing, semaphore, and classes 
in science and aeronautics and pre-flight 
aeronautics are attended by PASO RO- 
BLES UNION HIGH SCHOOL (Paso 
Robles, Calif.) Victory Corps members. 
Each member must give 20 hours of vol- 
unteer wartime service each month. 


vce 


PIONEER HIGH SCHOOL (Pioneer, 
La.) has organized three divisions of the 
Victory Corps—Air, Community, and 
Production Service. Each member must 
contribute at least one noteworthy serv- 
ice each month to remain in good stand- 
ing. 


ve 


MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL 
Victory Corps (New York City) recently 
raised $450,250 in bonds for purchase of 
a heavy bomber and a pursuit plane. 
Students also serve as hospital, rationing 
board, and OCD aides. 


ve 


Planned to give students who had to 
arrive at school three-quarters of an 
hour early because of bus schedules some 
worth-while activity, “Early Bird Activi- 
ties” at BLOOMFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 
(Bloomfield, N. J.) have expanded. An- 
thony Pascal of the school’s physical ed- 
ucation department, defines the purposes 
of the plan this way: 

“1. To provide a program of intra- 
mural sports as an integral part of the 
physical fitness program of the High- 
School Victory Corps. 


ICTORY CORPS 





SEND IN VC NEWS 


Please send Victory Corps pro- 
grams, newspaper clippings, 
human-interest stories, outlines, 
and school newspaper accounts to 
Information Director, High-School 
Victory Corps, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 











“2. To provide opportunities for extra- 
curricular activities for students engaged 
in war work after school hours. 

“3. To provide.early morning social 
functions which might be more desirable 
in view of dim-outs, ‘mugging,’ conserva- 
tion of heat and light, janitorial ex- 
penses, and transportation difficulties. 

“4. To free teachers at the close of 
school so that they may engage in part- 
time essential war work if they so desire. 

“5. To provide worth-while activities 
for those arriving early. 

“6. To disseminate information con- 
cerning the war effort through special 
programs without disrupting the school 
schedule.” 

Thus far a basketball tournament cul- 
minating in a before school basketball 
game and dance has been completed. 

“The students were delighted with the 
experiment,” Mr. Pascal continues, “and 
if one affair is in any way an indication, 
‘Early-Bird Activities’ are here to stay, 
at least for the duration. We find that 
an activity which was begun to take care 
of 8 o’clock scholars really spread to the 
rest of the student body. Of the partici- 
pants in the Basketball League, only 50 
percent were habitual early-comers.” 


vc 


FARGO HIGH SCHOOL (Fargo, N. 
Dak.) has joined the Victory Corps. 
Greatest activity to date has been in the 
farm labor shortage program and the 
victory garden program, courses in which 
will continue throughout the summer, 
Students learn by actual work experience 
on nearby farms and on public land 
which will be converted to victory gar- 
dens, 
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Ten thousand high-school students in 
Seattle, Wash., are Victory Corps mem- 
bers and active in physical training, 
forest fire spotting, crop harvesting, 
bond buying, victory gardening, assisting 
with rationing, and book collecting. 
Classes in the physics of flying, naviga- 
tion, and blueprint reading have been 
added to the curriculum. 


vc 


The Victory Corps brought a new class 
to ARKADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL 
(Arkadelphia, Ark.)—a course in pre- 
induction math and pre-flight training 
including meteorology, communications, 
navigation, mathematics, and aero- 
dynamics. The school now has drill 
companies under ROTC supervision and 
four pre-flight students have passed the 
Army Air Corps examination. 

vc 

Review by civic and State officials 
marked the culmination of the RICH- 
FIELD HIGH SCHOOL (Richfield, Utah) 
Victory Corps activities. A parade and 
demonstration of massed calisthenics 
made up the celebration. 

vc 

Victory Corps members at LAKE 
ORION HIGH SCHOOL (Lake Orion, 
Mich.) put on a house-to-house cam- 
paign for war bond buying which took 
the township over its $30,000 quota. 


vc 
“LEBANON HIGH-SCHOOL Future 
Farmers, (Lebanon, Tenn.) in co- 


operation with other units of the Victory 
Corps launched a combined farm ma- 
chinery repair service and bond sale 
drive early in March,” writes Eugene H. 
Sloan, principal of the school. “This 
drive resulted in more than 800 farm 
machine articles, from single trees to 
complete wagons with beds and hay 
forks, being made or repaired for service. 
These items were salvaged from the 
scrap heap or made from unrationed 
materials. Thus the boys learned in 
machine shops to make practical im- 
plements for our largely rural section. 
In the first Monday in April these items 
were auctioned off in an all-day sale in 
Lebanon and sold for bonds aggregating 
$85,000. Thus a dual purpose of de- 
veloping useful farm machinery and sell- 
ing bonds was accomplished.” 


vc 


One thousand Victory Corps members 
in Philadelphia gave up their Easter va- 
cation to tabulate records for the U. S. 
Public Health Service. The job was part 
of a survey which it is expected will re- 
veal many men who are now deferred 
from military service, but who could be 
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inducted with proper medical care. By 
using Victory ‘Corps assistance the proj- 
ect was completed 6 to 9 months earlier 
than had been anticipated, it is 
claimed. 


VC Appropriations Bill 
Reported Favorably 


The Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor in reporting on the Victory 
Corps Bill (Senate 875) advanced the 
following reasons for its approval: 

“From the very beginning of our in- 
volvement in this total war it has be- 
come increasingly evident that our 
schools and colleges have important and 
clearly defined responsibilities. These 
responsibilities have been translated 
progressively into very specific tasks as 
we have moved from a state of defensive 
preparation to one of active belligerency. 
We were quick to recognize the fact that 
the trained man- and woman-power of 
America in civil, industrial, and military 
life is the product of American educa- 
tion. The schools and colleges of Amer- 
ica have therefore been engaged in a 
conversion process every bit as vital 
to the successful prosecution of the war 
as the conversion of American in- 


es * * * 


“We are now faced with the urgent 


+ necessity of making some provision for 


the pre-induction training of high- 
school students for the armed forces and 
for other essential occupations. * * * 
These boys and girls are literally stand- 
ing on the threshold of wartime service 
to their country. They represent a va- 
riety of critical training needs which 


must not be neglected. For as long as 
the war goes on every able-bodied boy 
in the high schools of America is faced 
with the prospect of service in some 
branch of the armed forces. 

“For the 1,300,000 high-school boys 
aged 16 to 18 now in high school the 
armed forces constitute a new aad spe- 
cialized vocation for which they must 
be trained. The responsibility for pro- 
viding competent pre-induction train- 
ing for these boys who will be drafted 
and for the girls who in considerable 
numbers will find their places in the 
armed services cannot be avoided, 
This responsibility has been placed upon 
the schools as a concomitant of war. 
The universal competence with which 
the schools discharge this responsibility 
becomes, therefore, the concern of the 
National Government. It calls for ac- 
tion by the Congress througk appropria- 
tions in aid to States for the same rea- 
sons that have motivated appropriations 
already made to provide training for mil- 
lions of industrial and agricultural 
workers over 18 years of age. 

“Practical ways in which States and 
schools may be helped universally and 
competently to discharge their new re- 
sponsibilities through the use of Federal 
funds have been carefully developed by 
State and local school officials and rec- 
ommended to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the policy committee of the 
High-School Victory Corps. Their rec- 
ommendations are embodied in this bill. 
The funds and services provided in this 
bill are needed and have been practically 
unanimously requested by State and lo- 
cal school officers.” 
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FROM THE STATES 


Seamanship training courses have 
been approved in New Jersey and Louisi- 
ana and in most schools may be credited 
toward Victory Corps membership. 

vc 


Pennsylvania’s Department of Public 
Instruction has released Part II of War- 
time Curriculum Adaptations—A Hand- 
book of Materials for Teachers 
(mimeographed). Included among other 
chapters are sections entitled, “Materials 
Related to the High-School Victory 
Corps” and “Materials for Aeronautics 
and Pre-Induction Education.” 

vc 


Of all schools (grade and high) par- 
ticipating in a war activities survey of 
Minnesota schools, 29.8 percent said they 
had organized a Victory Corps. Answers 
indicated that all high schools have 
made some changes in programs to meet 
war needs. 

vce 


Louisiana reports 25,691 members of 
the Victory Corps in 159 schools. Eighty- 
seven schools offer 2,370 students classes 
in pre-flight aeronautics; 419 schools 
give classes in home nursing and pre- 
induction mechanical subjects for 24,742 
students. 

vc 

Forty-four of Vermont’s 91 public high 
schools have already established the Vic- 
tory Corps. John C. Huden, supervisor 
of high schools in the State Department 
of Education, estimates that a total of 
80 schools could qualify for membership 
in the corps and that every school is 
doing war work. 

vc 


Victory Corps in the 
Magazines 


April issue of the Virginia Journal of 
Education carries “The Victory Corps 
Sees It Through,” a description of a Vic- 
tory Corps-managed Red Cross War Re- 
lief Drive. 

vce 

“The High-School Victory Corps—A 
Toughening Up Program for Youth,” ap- 
pears in the May issue of the Osteopathic 
Magazine, 

vc 

Draft of a chapter called “High-School 
Dramatics in the Victory Corps,” pre- 
pared in cooperation with the U. S. Office 
of Education for publication in a bulletin 
on the Communication Arts in the Vic- 
tory Corps, was published in the May 
High-School Thespian. 





the broadcasts next fall. 


broadcasts, 





VICTORY HOUR SERIES CLOSES 


Last program in this school year’s series of Victory Hour programs was 
broadcast on May 18 over the Blue Network. 

Favorable comments on the value of the program have come from many 
sections of the country, and plans are under consideration for continuing 


The Office of Education takes this opportunity to thank the many people 
who helped to make the programs. Our appreciation goes to the service 
bands of the Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard, the Blue Network, 
the Office of War Information, the Public Relations divisions of the Army 
and Navy, and the schools in the country which participated in the 


It would be of great help to the Office of Education in planning for the 
next series to receive suggestions and ideas which might be included to 
make the programs more effective in motivating and serving Victory Corps 
work. Please send comments to Information Director, High-School Victory 
Corps, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 





















Communication Arts 


A Current Challenge 


The war poses the greatest problems in 
Nation-wide cooperation ever faced by 
American citizens. From week to week 
OWI identifies what it considers the most 
acute need for cooperation. The cur- 
rent No. 1 need as identified by OWI will 
be reported in this section and salient 
facts on that need will be presented from 
time to time. This information the 
Communication Arts can help to present 
and interpret to communities throughout 
the Nation. Citizens are ready to help 
win the war. The war job of the Com- 
munication Arts is to suggest how, what, 
and when. 

On the problems of nutrition for ex- 
ample, consult with your School Nutri- 
tion Committee or the department in 
your school which is directing the nutri- 
tion program to find out how the facts 
given below should be adapted for your 
local community. Then, do what you 
can through posters, skits, radio pro- 
grams, assembly programs, talks, and 
other means to promote further under- 
standing of NUTRITION. 

Here are the facts as outlined by nu- 
tritionists that should be known and ap- 
plied for healthy nutritious eating: 


For Health Eat Some Food 
From Each of These 7 
Groups Every Day 
Nutrition Group 1: 
GREEN AND YELLOW VEGE- 
TABLES. 


Some raw, some cooked, frozen, or 
canned, 


Nutrition Group 2: 
ORANGES, TOMATOES, GRAPE- 
FRUIT. 
Or raw cabbage or salad greens. 


Nutrition Group 3: 
POTATOES AND OTHER VEGE- 
TABLES AND FRUITS. 
Raw, dried, cooked, frozen, or canned. 


Nutrition Group 4: 
MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS. 


Fluid, evaporated, dried milk, or 
cheese. 


Nutrition Group 5: 
MEAT, POULTRY, FISH, OR EGGS. 
Or dried beans, peas, nuts, or peanut 
butter. 


Nutrition Group 6: 
BREAD, FLOUR, AND CEREALS. 


Natural, whole-grain, or enriched, or 
restored. 
Nutrition Group 7: 
BUTTER AND FORTIFIED MAR- 
GARINE (with Vitamin A added). 

In addition to the basic set-up use any 
other desirable foods. 

If you eat some of your meals out or 
carry your lunch from home, plan it so 
it fills in the food gaps left in the meals 
you eat at home. 

If you eat a large variety of nourishing 
foods you are reasonably sure of getting 
all the vitamins known. But vitamins 
can be lost in food preparation and cook- 
ing. Here are first-aid rules for saving 
vitamins in food: 
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Don’t crush or bruise. 

Don’t soak. 

Keep cold until ready to cook or eat. 
Use soon after preparation. 

Cook vegetables in as little water as 
possible and as quickly as possible. 
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Communication Arts 
In the Victory Corps 


In on the Beam, a Victory Corps “pep 
sheet” published weekly by NYACK 
HIGH SCHOOL (Nyack, N. Y.), Keeps 
members informed of accomplishments 
and campaigns. 


vc 


PONTIAC SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
(Pontiac, Mich.) has a radio workshop 
which considers itself “a part of the 
morale building and publicity commit- 
tees of the Victory Corps. Many of the 
weekly programs which we broadcast 
over WCAR for in-school listening in 
the schools of Pontiac and vicinity are 
definite war effort programs. The radio 
workshop answers the calls of the local 
OCD, Red Cross, AWVS, and other or- 
ganizations to write scripts and prepare 
programs for presentation over the local 
station to aid various drives.” 


vc 
Climax to a “jeep” drive, sponsored 
by the RIVERTON (Wyo.) HIGH- 


SCHOOL Victory Corps was a concert, 
admission to which was purchased by 
bonds or stamps. Two one-act plays 
were presented by students of the high 
school. 

vc 

GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL in New York 
City has a “chucklebook” committee as 
part of the Victory Corps. As described 
by a Victory Corps member, a “chuckle- 
book” is as follows: 

“Everyone knows how gloomy a sick- 
room can be, and for soldiers and sailors 
ill in hospitals far from home it is far 
worse. This is where the chucklebook 
comes in. A chucklebook is a pamphlet 
containing cartoons clipped from maga- 
zines, newspapers, etc. They are a boon 
to our boys because they fit easily into 
pockets and bring a ray of sunshine to 
otherwise depressing sickbeds. 

“On the Victory Corps bulletin board 
are pinned many letters from naval hos- 
pitals and Army morale divisions thank- 
ing the girls and urging them to keep 
sending these books because they do s0 
much to keep up morale.” 


Play Lists Available 


“Where to Get Radio and Stage Scripts 
on the War, War Issues, and War Prob- 
lems,” a 6-page multilithed leaflet is 
available from the Division of Educa- 
tional Services of the Office of War In- 
formation. 

The leaflet is a valuable list of cata- 
logs and collections of plays and radio 
scripts on the war and war issues. In- 
cluded also is a list of commercial pub- 
lishers and theater organizations. 

Teachers responsible for assembly pro- 
grams, dramatics clubs, radio workshops 
and other public performances will find 
the leaflet a useful aid. It may be ob- 
tained without cost from the OWI Divi- 
sion of Educational Services. 


Victory Farm Volunteer 
Film Released 


A new film, Youth Farm Volunteers, 
designed to help recruit high-school stu- 


dents for war work on the land, has been . 


produced by the Office of War Informa- 
tion in cooperation with the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Department of 
Agriculture, 

The film is 16-mm., sound, and 5 min- 
utes in length. It will be available from 
60 different distribution centers about 
the first week in June. Detailed infor- 
mation on the distribution centers can 
be secured by writing to the Education 
Division, Bureau of Motion Pictures, 
Office of War Information, Washington, 
D. C. 

“Youth Farm Volunteers” will be espe- 
cially helpful in large city schools, since 
it is a simple account of farm life as 
lived by a city boy who volunteered for 
farm work last summer. It ties directly 
into the Victory Farm Volunteers as or- 





Cavalry units play an important role in 
battle even though we are fighting a 
mechanized war. The war mission of 
the U. S. Cavalry described in the article 
below should be known by boys soon to 
be part of our fighting forces. 

The question often is asked: “What 
influence have modern methods of war- 
fare had on cavalry?” Let us examine 
the situation and see just what the pic- 
ture is. 








ganized in the High-School Victory 
Corps as part of the Nation-wide U. §, 
Crop Corps. 


High-School War Art on 
Display 

A National Exhibition of High-School 
War Art will be held during the last 2 
weeks in June, in Washington, D. C., un- 
der the sponsorshi} of the U. S. Office of 
Education, the Office of War Informa- 
tion, and the Library of Congress. The 
Exhibition will be on display at the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Graphic material prepared by high- 
school students will be shown under the 
following war themes: United Nations; 
Nature of the Enemy; Why We Fight; 
War on the Home Front (such subjects 
as rationing, salvage, civilian defense. 
war bonds, etc.); The High-School Vic- 
tory Corps (including Victory Farm Vol- 
unteer recruiting, etc.). 

Approximately 500 pieces will make up 
the Exhibition. Media represented will 
include water colors, oils, photographs, 
lithographs, silk screen prints, stencils, 
etchings, and drawings. 

Cooperating with the National Exhibi- 
tion are the regional art associations— 
Western Arts Association, Eastern Arts 
Association, Southeastern Arts Associa- 
tion, Pacific Arts Association; the Art 
Department of the National Education 
Association; and the Committee on Art 
in American Education and Society, 
sponsored by the Museum of Modern Art, 

According to art educators, high- 
school students produced a considerable 
quantity of effective war art during the 
past year. Materials previously sub- 
mitted to private competitions were eli- 
gible for entry in the Washington Exhi- 
bition. The closing date was May 28. 


DI 
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SERVICE DIVISION 
The War Mission of the U.S. Cavalry 


Prior to our entry into the present 
conflict, the U.S. War Department, based 
upon a careful analysis and evaluation 
of the battle experience of all bellig- 
erents and guided by our own maneuver 
experiences, proceeded to reorganize the 
U. S. Army. In this process the U. S. 
Cavalry emerged as a completely mod- 
ernized combat element of the Army 
and with a far more important role to 
play on the battlefields of the world. The 
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Cavalry, along with other arms, appears 
today with new weapons and equipment, 
new tactical procedures and methods, 
which fit it with the vital role it is to 
play in combat. 

In order to appreciate the importance 
of the task of cavalry we must take a 
look at the composite picture of modern 
campaign and combat. 


Cavalry’s Job 


Today the speed of operations makes 
it imperative that commanders be able 
to obtain, evaluate, and act on informa- 
tion rapidly. The information essential 
to commanders is secured by the Cavalry, 
working in close cooperation with the 
Air Arm. Aviation keeps commanders 
informed of the distant developments 
and the composite picture of hostile op- 
erations. To cavalry falls the task of 
securing and transmitting, day and 
night, the detailed ground information 
required. This is one of the continu- 
ously important functions of the Cav- 
alry Arm, but it is only one of the jobs. 
In addition, cavalry must be able to 
fight, mounted or dismounted, either in 
offensive or defensive combat. 

To perform its important role, the U.S. 
Cavalry comprises large horse units, 
separate mechanized squadrons and regi- 
ments as well as mechanized reconnais- 
sance units integrated into the various 
types of other large units and task forces 
of the Army—the Infantry divisions, foot 
and motorized, mountain divisions, ar- 
mored units and amphibious units. 
Furthermore, in order that it may move 
at the high speed of modern units, horse 
cavalry in its present organization has 
been furnished mechanical transport 
capable of moving with the necessary 
speed to great distances in all types of 
terrain and weather, either to secure 
information or to fight. 

And since information is valueless un- 
less transmitted rapidly to, and received 
by, the interested commanders in time 
to act upon it, modern means of trans- 
mission, such as radio, motorcycle, 
bantams, and other special vehicles, are 
provided to Cavalry today. All these 
means are in addition to the horseman, 
who remains the old dependable for 
reasonable distances, in difficult terrain 
and all types of weather. And since the 
cavalryman must be prepared to fight 
under all conditions, units have a com- 
plex array of all modern weapons. The 
many varied missions of the Cavalry, 
especially that of acting as the ground 
eyes and ears of higher commanders, 
have necessitated that the Arm be 
characterized by a highly flexible organi- 
zation, with great versatility in equip- 
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of cavalry to crush the foe. 


necessitate. 


comrades in arms. 


combat vehicles. 


tasks, requires horseshoers, 


School at Fort Riley, Kans. 


under combat conditions. 





Training for the U. S. Cavalry 


Through the centuries military commanders have relied upon cavalry 
to seek and report information of the enemy upon which to base strategical 
and tactical plans of campaigns and battles, and upon the speed and power 
The increased tempo of modern mechanized 
warfare has dictated the types of the U. S. Cavalry today, an arm that is 
comprised of both horse and mechanized units capable of complementing 
and supplementing each other or of operating separately if conditions 


Both horse and mechanized cavalry must be expert not only in recon- 
naissance, but also in combat, either on their horses, from their vehicles, 
or dismounted, utilizing the weapons and methods of their infantry 


The complex tasks required of cavalry today demand versatile officers, 
noncommissioned officers, and enlisted specialists. 
whether he is a member of a horse or mechanized unit, must either be able 
to ride and care for his horse or drive and maintain a variety of types of 
Every cavalryman must be expert in scouting and 
patrolling, mounted or dismounted, and proficient with several weapons. 
Expert radio operators are required to assist in the control of rapidly 
moving units and report information gained. To maintain horse and 
mechanized cavalry capable of the speed essential to perform the expected 
saddlers, 
armorers, and many other specialists. 

To train the versatile officer, noncommissioner officer, and enlisted spe- 
cialist personnel needed for the cavalry of today is the mission of the Cavalry 
In the school, operating at a tempo geared 
to meet demands of modern war, production-line methods have been applied 
to training. Hence, the instruction is intensely practical and emphasizes 
what the cavalry student needs to know to function effectively in the field 


Commandant, The Cavalry School. 


Every cavalryman, 


motor and radio mechanics, 


Brig. Gen. Rurus S. Ramey, 
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ment, tactics and technique. This is 
true of both mechanized and horse ele- 
ments of the U. S. Cavalry today. 


Also Combat Arm 


However, the impression must not be 
gained from the foregoing that the job 
of the Cavalry is reconnaissance alone. 
On the contrary, cavalry today is 
charged with all the combat missions of 
the Infantry and many of those of light 
armored units when the situation re- 
quires. Both mechanized and horse 
units are trained and equipped to fight 
offensively and defensively; to seize and 
hold terrain; to fight delaying actions; 
to harass enemy formations and installa- 
tions; to screen other troops or provide 
all-round security for them; and to pro- 
vide higher commanders with a highly 
mobile reserve in all situations and espe- 
cially to meet hostile paratroop and air 
landing operations. 


To complete the correct picture of the 
Cavalry Arm today, another fact must 
be appreciated. Contrary to mistaken 
belief in some quarters, properly trained 
and led horse Cavalry is no more vulner- 
able to air attack than is Infantry or 
other arms; certainly, it is never as help- 
less as personnel in trucks. The reason 
is easy to see; the individual horseman is 
not road-bound because a horse unit can 
leave the road and its vicinity with 
greater speed than the dismounted indi- 
vidual or unit. In addition, horse units 
can march on roads or move cross- 
country through difficult terrain, dis- 
persed so as to present unprofitable tar- 
gets from the air. 

All these factors have influenced the 
present organization, equipment, and 
training of the Cavalry. They demand, 
above all, versatility in individuals and 
in units. Mechanized and horse cavalry 
today must have, and have, the means to 
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move with the speed of the fastest en- 
emy ground vehicle. Cavalry must be, 
and is, capable of communicating with 
our own supporting or cooperating 
aviation, with other units and headquar- 
ters, either nearby or at great distances. 
Both types of cavalry are expected, and 
are equipped and trained, to be able to 
go deep into enemy territory, either by 
stealth or by fighting their way when re- 
quired—on foot, on horses or in vehicles. 
Cavalry is trained to establish its own 
obstacles or to overcome and destroy en- 
emy obstacles; to build or blow up 
bridges; to cross streams when there 
are no bridges or means to construct 
them; to care for animals, vehicles, and 
weapons. 

And whether the cavalryman moves on 
a horse or in a vehicle he is trained to 





fight as is his teammate, the Infantry sol- 
dier, under all the varied conditions that 
modern combat will present—in the 
open, on the mountains, in woods, or in 
villages. This has resulted in the Cav- 
alry of today being equipped, in addition 
to a horse or a vehicle, with most of the 
weapons and equipment that the Infan- 
try has and several special items besides. 

These factors demand not alone mo- 
bile, but versatile individuals. Every 
rank, whether privates, noncommis- 
sioned or commissioned officers, must be 
capable of performing at speed any of 
the various jobs expected of cavalry, and 
you can rest assured that the U. S. Cav- 
alry is equipped and trained to fulfill its 
designated battle missions in the com- 
plex war of today. 


Pre-Induction Training 


The following articles and others to 
come in this pre-induction series are 
written to apply not only to the students 
interested in the Land Division but also 
those interested in the Army section of 
the Air Division. Pre-induction training 
in the Army represents all three services 
of the Army—Army Ground Forces, 
Army Service Forces, and Army Air 
Forces. 

The accompanying chart gives figures 
on the extent of pre-induction training 
reported to the Civilian Pre-Induction 
Training Branch of the War Department 
in February by Chief State school offi- 
cers. This represents only a portion of 
the schools’ wartime accomplishments, 
yet a vitally important part of educa- 
tion’s over-all program. Here is a serv- 
ice which schools are making directly to 
the armed forces, since the training 
being offered is based specifically on 
Army needs. 


Specialized Needs of the Army 


In 1943 there are 610 jobs in the Army 
for which special training is needed. Of 
these 296 are jobs which have counter- 
parts in civilian life; 314 are strictly mil- 
itary in character. The Army requires 
of its enlisted men that 900 of each 1,000 
be assigned to jobs requiring some de- 
gree of specialized training in addition 
to basic military training. Recently 
with the induction of younger men, the 
proportion of those with civilian job ex- 
perience useful to the Army has sharply 
declined. The necessity for more ex- 
tensive training in vocational and pre- 
vocational areas in civilian schools is 
immediate and imperative. Not only 


must large numbers of boys receive this 
training but they must attain as high 
a degree of proficiency as the schools 
can possibly give them. 

A careful study of Army jobs reveals 
that a fundamental knowledge of elec- 
tricity contributes to 151 occupations 
such as telegraph and telephone lines- 
men, radio repairmen, telegraph opera- 
tor, airplane mechanic, demolition 
specialist and radio operator. A knowl- 
edge of machines contributes to 226 
Army jobs, shopwork to 188, radio to 35 
and to speak and write simply and 





result of this analysis the Civilian Pre- 
induction Training Branch in coopera- 
tion with the U. 8. Office of Education 
has published five outlines for funda- 
mental courses in these areas. They 
have been distributed to all secondary 
and vocational schools in the Nation. 

Vocational and trade schools can con- 
tribute and are now making an im- 
portant contribution by significant 
training in many areas such as aircraft 
mechanics, communications, drafting, 
food service, photography, surveying, 
sheet-metal work, tool making, and many 
others. 

To clarify and emphasize the im- 
portance of the services which these in- 
stitutions can offer to the Army, 
bulletins that include lists of desirable 
instructional units determined by a 
study of and experience with Army 
needs are in preparation. These bulle- 
tins, prepared in cooperation with the 
Vocational Division, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, will include a general one indi- 
cating the place of preinduction train- 
ing in vocational schools, vocational 
departments, and trade schools. Now 
in press, this bulletin is scheduled for 
early distribution to the schools of the 
Nation. 


Recently Issued Materials 


Other course outlines recently issued 
are Basic Radio Code, Driver Education, 
Army Clerical Procedures, and College 
Physics. It is expected that compre- 





PROSPECTIVE INDUCT 
IN SCHOOL, 16 YEARS 
‘ AND OLOER 


ENROLLMENTS 

iN COURSES BASED ON § 
ARMY PRE-INDUCTION 
TRAINING MANUALS 


IN PRE-INDUCTION 
AERONAUTICS COURSES 


§N PRE- INDUCTION 
PHYSICS COURSES 


IN PRE-INDUCTION 
VOCATIONAL COURSES 


IN PRE-INDUCTIO 
PHYSICAL FITNESS 
COURSES 


ELECTRICITY 
SHOPWORK 

MACHINES 

RADIO 

AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS 
RADIO 
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/ wxvont of Pre-Induction Training in Secondary Schools on 


February 1943 
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hensive figures will shortly be available 
as to the number of schools introducing 
these courses. According to latest re- 
ports over 2,000 radio code practice sets 
had been purchased by institutions in- 
troducing the Basic Radio Code course. 

The importance of driver education 
has been cogently pointed out by Maj. 
Gen. E. B. Gregory, The Quartermaster 
General, in this statement: 


Thousands of highly trained drivers 
are required to operate efficiently the 
great fleet of Army vehicles. The 
ability of these drivers to get our 
troops and equipment through to 
the right place, at the right time, 
will be one of the major factors de- 
termining victory in this mobile, 
mechanized war. 


Most high schools can provide class- 
room instruction for drivers. Such in- 
struction fulfills a function comparable 
to ground school training in aviation. 
Through discussion and reading, and by 
use of visual aids and other devices, it 
helps to develop the basic understand- 
ings, judgments, and attitudes so neces- 
sary in learning to drive. 

The teaching materials on Army Cleri- 
cal Procedures are planned to give busi- 
ness education students an introduction 
to Army clerical work and to the forms 
used in Army administration. Clerical 
skills are essential to more than 25 Army 
jobs, requiring approximately 120 out of 
every 1,000 inductees. Among these are 
such jobs as shipping, personnel, statis- 
tical, and stock control clerk; message 
center chief, cashier, and bookkeeper; 
stenographer, librarian, and proofreader. 

The Army Clerical Procedures outline 
was printed in full in the March 15 issue 
of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. Reprints may 
be secured by addressing the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Parts I and II of the Teachers Guide 
for Pre-Induction College Physics, pre- 
pared by a committee of university 
teachers of physics working in coopera- 
tion with the War Department and the 
U. S. Office of Education, have been re- 
leased in tentative form. Parts III and 
IV of this guide will be issued later to the 
Nation’s 1,600 institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 


Common Needs of the Army 


The Army is interested in the soldier 
not merely on the basis of his ability to 
perform a technical job but as a well 
integrated individual. Effective prein- 
duction training is concerned with the 
physical, mental, and emotional fitness 
of the prospective inductee. For proper 


adjustment to Army life the new soldier 


-must bring with him a real understand- 


ing of what he is fighting for and why it 
is his fight. He should understand the 
processes of induction, classification, 
and assignment; the organization of the 
Army and the opportunities for selection 
open to him. He should realize the es- 
sential nature of authority in the con- 
duct of an Army, and the initial respon- 
sibilities of the individual soldier. He 
should know what opportunities for 
further education exist within the Army. 

A considerable effort has already been 
made by the schools in the direction of 
improving the physical fitness of pro- 
spective inductees. Physical education 
programs have been modified to help 
meet the exacting standards required of 
men in uniform. Intensive exercises of 
a type suited to the needs of the soldier 
are being practiced. Not only is reme- 
dial work being accomplished to raise 
the general physical standard, but boys 
are learning how to keep fit by under- 
standing their bodies and the importance 
of personal hygiene. Inductees must 
know the fundamentals of sanitation 
and personal hygiene, first aid, sound 
food selection, and good mental health. 

Among other basic skills should be the 
ability to compute easily and accurately 
and to speak and write simply and 
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clearly. These abilities would appear 
fundamental to all education at the high- 
school level. While certain specialists 
in the Army need to be proficient in the 
use of higher mathematics, practically 
every soldier must be able to perform 
simple arithmetical operations without 
error in a minimum of time. Similarly, 
accuracy of statement and interpreta- 
tion which is so essential in giving and 
understanding simple orders quickly and 
completely, must be stressed. In an 
Army orders must be given, transmitted, 
and received with exactness and clarity, 
or lives and battles will be lost. These 
are basic educational needs that the 
schools may well recognize and empha- 
size. 

The Civilian Pre-Induction Training 
Branch of the Army Service Forces is 
charged with the responsibility for stat- 
ing Army-wide needs for pre-induction 
training. The conclusions which it seeks 
to bring to the attention of schoolmen 
are based on an analysis of Army needs 
for specialized and general training of 
all potential inductees. In presenting 
these needs to civilian training agencies 
it works in cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Education. The challenge to 
the schools is clear. Youth is called to 


arms. They must train today to live to- 
morrow. 





Marine Corps High-School Program 


High-school senior boys may now join 
the Fighting Marines, complete their 
high-school course in far-flung islands 
of the Pacific—and obtain full State 
credit. 

The close cooperation of most State 
boards of education and the Marine 
Corps Institute—the school of the Ma- 
rines since 1920—permits any youth who 
joins the Marine Corps before the com- 
pletion of his high-school training to 
serve his country in this hour of need, 
to complete his studies by correspond- 
ence and receive his regular high-school 
diploma. 

A lad now stationed on a tiny Pa- 
cific island sent in his high-school tran- 
script and some credits earned at a night 
school with this query, “You can see by 
the enclosed that I lack only 1 year of 
science and 1 year of math to get my 
diploma, Can you help me?” 


Another Marine who completed all but 
one-half year high school writes, “I am 
now back from Guadalcanal, stationed 
at the U. S. Naval Hospital, and I sure 
want to finish my high-school work. My 
right hand is out of commission, so I 
am learning to write with my left.” 

This is indicative of the hundreds of 
letters from American youth who find 
themselves suddenly transferred from 
the classroom to the arena of life. 

The Marine Corps Institute, located in 
Washington, D. C., was founded 23 years 
ago and since its inception has enrolled 
nearly 100 thousand students and has 
corrected well over a million papers. 
From long experience 85 standard 
courses are now offered of which nearly 
half are subjects included in the usual 
high-school curriculum. 

When a boy becomes a member of the 
Marine Corps he may choose any sub- 
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ject suited to his needs, complete the 
enrollment form which is provided at 
Marine posts and recruiting stations, 
submit it to his commanding officer who 
countersigns it and forwards it to the 
Institute. Without cost to himself, 
either for books or for instruction, the 
student will receive his completed assign- 
ments. Papers are corrected at the In- 
stitute under the tutelage of a staff of 
competent instructors and grades are 
entered on permanent record cards. 


Upon completion of all assignments, 
a final examination is sent to be admin- 
istered by and in the presence of a com- 
missioned officer. If the subject fits in 
with high-school requirements, a passing 
mark in most States will bring full State 
credit; if the subject is one of the spe- 
cialized vocational group, such as radio 
or Diesel engine, a diploma from the In- 
stitute bearing the Marine Corps Seal 
and signed by the Commandant, is 
awarded. Upon successful completion 
of any course, the textbooks become the 
personal property of the Marine. 


In order to make the high-school pro- 
gram as effective as possible, the Marine 
Corps Institute in all cases attempts to 
obtain the active cooperation of the stu- 
dent’s former high-school principal. 
Whenever an application is received for 
a high-school course, immediate steps 
are taken to communicate with the prin- 
cipal and supply him with complete in- 
formation regarding the Institute and 
the subjects offered in the high-school 
group. If the principal desires, he may 
make recommendations as to the specific 
subjects the student should take to round 
out his secondary training. 


List of Courses 


Following is a complete list of courses 
now available to any marine: 


High-School Subjects 


Commercial arithmetic. 
Algebra. 

Plane geometry. 

Solid geometry. 
Trigonometry. 

Calculus. 

Business law. 

English grammar. 
Composition and rhetoric. 
Letter writing. 

Literature, 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th year. 
Elements of geology. 

Physical geography. 
Physiology and health. 
General science. ‘ 
Physics. 

Geography. 

Typewriting. 

Shorthand, Gregg. 
Shorthand, adv. Gregg. 





American history. 
Ancient history. 
Medieval history. 
Modern European history. 
Spanish, 1st, 2d, 3d year. 
French, Ist, 2d, 3d year. 
Chemistry. 

Civics. 

Salesmanship. 
Economics. 

Bookkeeping I. 
Bookkeeping II. 


Grade-School Subjects 


Penmanship. 
Spelling. 


Specialized Vocational Subjects 


Automobile 


Automobile. 

Automobile electrical technician, 
Automobile tune-up. 

Special auto engines. 

Special auto chassis. 

Special auto storage battery. 
Special auto electric. 

Special auto ignition and starting. 
Special auto-maintenance. 


Aviation 


Aviation engines. 

Airplane maintenance. 

Aviation mechanic. 

Aviators. 

Air pilot. 

Fundamentals of aeronautical engi- 
neering. 


Commercial 


Bookkeeping and business forms. 
Stenographic-secretarial. 
Complete accounting. 


Diesel and Gas Engines 








Diesel engines. 

Internal combustion engines, 
Gas engines. 

Special Diesel engines, 


Drafting 


Junior mechanical draftsman, 
Drafting. 


Electrical 


Practical electrician. 
Elementary elec. engineering. 


Engineering 
Civil engineering. 


Surveying and mapping. 
Principles of surveying. 


Preparatory Courses 


Second lieutenant preparatory. 
Naval Academy preparatory. 
Good English. 

Warrant Officer preparatory. 


Radio and Telephony 


Sound technician. 

General radio. 

Practical radio servicing. 
Practical telephony. 

Radio operating. 

Sound picture projectionist. 


Refrigeration 


Fundamentals of refrigeration. 
Refrigeration. 

Special water distillation. 
Special refrigeration. 


Shop Practice 


Machine shop. 
Toolmaking. 

Reading shop blueprints. 
Gas and electric welding. 





AIR 


“Women Are Welcome —In Aviation 


That old sign—‘Men Only’—no 
longer frowns unchallenged at the door 
of American aviation. In many im- 
portant spots of the industry the ban 
on women workers has gone the way of 
the dodo bird. In others it lingers feebly 
and outmoded, as untimely as last year’s 
circus poster. And in numerous avia- 
tion shop windows appears a new sign— 
fresh, realistic, and inviting—with a new 
slogan—“Women are Welcome.” 

Around aviation’s heaped-up job 
counter women in steadily increasing 
numbers are jostling each other. They 


SERVICE DIVISION 


are choosy, too, evidently applying the 
immemorial techniques used in selecting 
hats or hose. And well they may be, for 
the vocational wares being literally 
dangled before these countless feminine 
eyes possess a wide range in interest ap- 
peal, in compensation, and in qualifying 
experience and training. But almost 
any woman, regardless of background, 
can find a place in aviation. The one 
prerequisite is an urge to play a part— 
important or modest—in the industry of 
the year. 
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Opportunities 


In this vast field of aviation, where 
will girls and women see the brightest 
“Welcome” signs? Perhaps in two 
places—in plane manufacturing plants 
and at commercial airports. In aircraft 
factories women are so urgently needed 
that for many jobs no experience or 
training qualifications are laid ‘down. 
On the contrary, companies train their 
workers, pay them during the instruction 
period, and provide jobs on completion 
of the schooling. And women with basic 
technical experience can almost “write 
their own tickets.” Qualified women 
aeronautical engineers, regardless of 
their specialized fields, are welcomed by 
plane manufacturers. Thus, almost any 
woman, with or without training or ex- 
perience, can find a job in plane manu- 
facturing companies. 

For women who prefer to help run 
commercial airlines the present and fu- 
ture possibilities are rosy. Within air- 
ports women’s peaceful penetration is 
already marked. Large airline termi- 
nals, such as that in Washington, D. C., 
are undergoing rapid feminization. For 
months, and in some instances for years, 
women have presided at reservation 
desks and ticket windows, arranging 
space for hurried but exacting travelers. 
For these jobs, personality and quick wits 
count heavily: the “voice with a smile,” 
tolerant interest in people, and a mem- 
ory to which easily adhere the hundred- 
and-one minutiae of schedules, connec- 
tions, and fares. For these important 
desk jobs the airlines are constantly 
seeking promising candidates and are 
providing thorough training courses. 

As passengers leave the airport wait- 
ing rooms and enter planes, they are met 
by hostesses whose charm and helpful- 
ness addimmeasurably to many a travel- 
er’s trip. Although today airlines are 
operating with limited equipment, they 
continue to recruit and train hostesses 
and stewardesses, partly, of course, in 
anticipation of the sharp upsurge in air 
travel during the post-war years. 

Planes which wait at airports for their 
take-off signals may well have been serv- 
iced for their trips by nimble-handed 
girls. At loading ramps other trim fem- 
inine figures in overalls are heaving mail 
sacks into baggage compartments. Girl 
dispatchers salute smartly and flash the 
take-off signals to pilots who still sit su- 
preme in their lofty cockpits. High in 
control towers, too, women’s eyes keep 
sharp watch for returning and departing 
planes and their voices send out crisp 
directions to pilots. 











Wanted for Ferry Service 


Yet as commercial planes take off, the 
occupants of those choice seats in the 
cockpit still are men. Just short of the 
pilot and co-pilot jobs the steady march 
of air women has been temporarily 
stopped, but for how long no one can 
accurately predict. 

Yet, girls whose hands itch for plane 
controls need not feel completely 
thwarted. Talented feminine pilots are 
wanted for the Women’s Auxiliary Fly- 
ing Service, a branch of the Ferrying 
Command. To prepare promising can- 
didates for this work the Air Forces op- 
erate the Ferrying Command Training 
School to which are admitted women 
with 35 hours of flight experience. 
Qualified women are trained to ferry 
planes from factories to fields and from 
one airport to another, operating various 
types of machines. These ferrying jobs 
offer many attractions for women who 
are determined to fly. 

As the war services thin out the sup- 
ply of men, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration seeks qualified women for 
numerous positions in its far-flung or- 
ganization. At present this agency wel- 
comes applicants for two types of jobs: 
Aircraft communicator and traffic con- 
troller. While women with flight ex- 
perience will have the edge, promising 
candidates without this qualification are 
considered. 

To train aircraft communicators and 
traffic controllers, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration conducts classes in its 
seven regional headquarters, located in 
various sections of the country. During 


training candidates are paid $1,800 per 


year. If accepted, these girls become 
junior aircraft communicators in Civil 
Aeronautics Administration traffic con- 
trol centers, or junior traffic controllers 
in Civil Aeronautics Administration air- 
port towers. 


New Openings 


Since understanding and anticipation 
of weather conditions often vitally af- 
fect plane operations, the aviation in- 
dustry offers many meteorological posi- 
tions. These are open to women who 
qualify under the training provided by 
the U. S. Weather Bureau. Work on 
weather problems requires rather su- 
perior ability; consequently, junior me- 
teorologists receive initial salaries of 
$2,600. 

Still another type of position open to 
women involves a combination of avia- 
tion interest with writing ability. Many 
newspapers contain aviation depart- 






ments. War service has called away 
scores of men editors, providing openings 
for women. In addition book publishers 
are eager for aviation manuscripts, both 
technical and popular. These must be 
both written and edited. 

Another type of aviation position is 
rapidly opening to qualified women—in- 
structors in ground and flight schools. 
Instructors are vitally important to the 
war effort, since they train young avia- 
tors. Qualifications are high but wom- 
en are paid the same salaries as men. 

Already nearly 150 women are listed by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration as 
qualified to teach one or more ground 
school subjects. And afew women have 
earned ratings in as many as seven sub- 
jects. 

Just aS women have demonstrated 
their competence as ground school in- 
structors, they have also proved their 
ability to teach in the “schoolrooms built 
for two”’—the training planes. Al- 
though only 124 women now hold the 
flight instructor rating, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration flight contractors 
indicate that they would gladly use more 
of them. While women with adequate 
flight experience are preferred, con- 
tractors will accept those with more lim- 
ited backgrounds, and will give them ad- 
ditional training and flying time needed 
to qualify as instructors. 

On the basis of courses drawn up by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, one 
woman can annually teach about 50 men 
to fly. Their teaching success can be 
judged in part by the deeds of their stu- 
dents who have been decorated for 
bravery on many an air front. 

The doors of aviation have swung 
wide open to American women. Jobs 
inside are as new, as challenging, as ex- 
citing as the air age itself. For the girl 
with deft hands there are bombers to 
build. For the one who likes people 
there are swirling air stations. For the 
miss who craves space, there’s the air 
field and control tower. For the one who 
likes charts and maps there’s meteor- 
ology. For the girl who must fly, there’s 
“the schoolroom for two.” And all these 
jobs are right here and now. 


Flying Safety Posters 


The Air Service Division of the High- 
School Victory Corps is being supplied 
with a series of flying safety posters 
which graphically and humorously por- 
tray lessons involved in pilot training. 

Prepared by the AAF Directorate of 
Air Traffic and Safety officers, the posters 
have just come off the press and are being 
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mailed to all high schools. There are 
24 in the series, 12 of which are done in 
comic style. The latter are prefaced 
with the general title, “They Cheer,” and 
each shows the leering faces of Hitler, 
Hirohito, and Mussolini, peering over the 
horizon or over a cloud bank cheering a 
pilot who has violated a flying safety 
rule and cracked up his plane. 

The serious posters tell the picture 
story of elementary flying rules that 
every pilot must observe. All are done 
in vividly attractive colors and were 
drawn by a staff of well-known artists 
and illustrators. 








With each packet of posters, schools 
will receive a schedule for posting. 
Three different posters are to be dis- 
played every 3 weeks. 


Correction 


In a section entitled “Reading Mate- 
rials for High-School Teachers” pub- 
lished in the March 1 issue of EpucaTION 
For Victory, incorrect details were given 
regarding Hamburg and Tweney’s Amer- 
ican Student Flyer. The book, published 
by the Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
contains 703 pages. The correct list 
price is $1.50. 





victories. Here they are: 


to Washington estimates. 


forces. 





WELL DONE! 


Victory Corps members can take pride in their share of three home front 

1. Although the U. S. Government asked our people to subscribe $13,000,- 
000,000 in war bonds in April, purchases exceeded $18,000,000,000. 

2. More than 21,000,000 Victory Gardens have been planted, according 


3. The Victory Book Campaign brought in 4,632,283 books for our armed 








Occupational Information 


and Guidance 


The Educational 
Experience Summary 


The War Department is distributing 
about 5,000,000 Educational Experience 
Summary cards and they are coming into 
use throughout the country. This record 
card has been prepared by the U. 8S. Of- 
fice of Education in cooperation with the 
War Department, the War Manpower 
Commission, the Farm Production Ad- 
ministration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 

State supervisors of occupational in- 
formation and guidance are assisting 
their school administrators in proce- 
dures for putting the card into actual 
service. The reception given the forms 
indicates even wider use of the card 
(EES) than had been anticipated. 


Usefulness Depends on 
Voluntary Cooperation 

The usefulness of the Educational Ex- 
perience Summary depends on the vol- 
untary cooperation of State and local 
school authorities in filling out the card. 





When the card is completed by a school 
Official it is handed immediately to the 
pupil to keep until he is inducted into 
military service or seeks employment in 
industry. Equipped with this card 
(upon leaving school) he (or she) is 
able to present to any interviewer an au- 
thentic summary of his education and 
experience . 


The War Department’s Official 
Instructions 


A War Department memorandum was 
released on May 1 covering the “Educa- 
tional Experience Summary Card 
(EES)—Its Value and Use in Army In- 
stallations.” The following excerpts are 
taken from this release: 

“1. In the near future, classification 
and assignment officers at reception cen- 
ters will begin processing young men 
from secondary schools. These men, 
graduates and nongraduates, should 
have with them an Educational Experi- 
ence Summary card (EES) issued to 
them by officials of the secondary schools 
in which they studied. Since the ma- 
jority of these men will have no real oc- 
cupational history, it is essential that 


















































their educational and avocational back- 
ground be given full consideration in 
initial assignment. 

“2. A sample Educational Experience 
Summary card is attached. It will be 
noted that the new card has been printed 
on the same size as W. D., A. G. O., Form 
No. 20 (Soldier’s Qualification Card) to 
facilitate filing. The EES card should 
accompany Form No. 20 for such use as 
may be necessary. 

“3. A pamphlet of directions used by 
school officials in filling out the EES card 
will be furnished appropriate personnel 
of induction stations and reception cen- 
ters for such study as may be necessary, 

“4, Induction stations will find the 
EES card of value in the equitable allo- 
cation of personnel to the Army and the 
Navy and in determining initial classifi- 
cation and assignment. 

“5, When a man arrives at an induc- 
tion station or reception center it should 
be determined whether or not an EES 
card has been issued to him. If a card 
has never been issued him, he will be 
processed in the usual manner. If he 
has been given an EES card, but does 
not have it with him, his processing wiil 
not be delayed. He will, however, be in- 
formed that it should be obtained and 
made a part of his personnel records, 
and that it will be a major factor in 
determining future training assignment. 

“7, Five million EES cards have been 
printed by the War Department and dis- 
tributed through the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. These cards will be recognized 
at induction stations and reception 
centers and in other Army installations. 
They will be used by officers in charge as 
a source of information not otherwise 
available.” : 


The United States Employment 
Service Notifies Local Offices 


“The War Manpower Commission, has, 
with several other Federal agencies, re- 
cently participated in the development of 
the Educational Experience Summary 
(EES). This card will be filled out by 
principals or teachers of secondary 
schools and given to pupils as they gradu- 
ate from or leave school. It will present 
a rather comprehensive record of school 
achievements, and of vocational prepara- 
tion and experience of the person to 
whom it is issued. 

“The card was designed to provide a 
single type of record which could be used 
at the induction and reception centers 
of the Army, by selective service boards, 
by employers, and by interviewers in local 
employment offices. Applicants who ap- 
pear for registration at local employment 
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who states in part: 








THE SERVICE IS ESSENTIAL 


Typical of many letters written by State superintendents of instruction 
to introduce the Educational Experience Summary form into the schools 
is one by George D. Stoddard, commissioner of education for New York, 


“In full recognition of the many responsibilities carried on in our schools, 
I believe we will all agree that this service is essential, especially in view of 
the fact that intelligent personnel work in every instance depends on 
complete information regarding the individual. 
with the Educational Experience Summary card you will be aiding them 
to secure opportunities that may lead to future advancement.” 


By supplying your pupils 








offices with the card in their hands will 
have the advantage of being able to 
present authenticated information which 
otherwise might not develop accurately 
or in detail from the interview. 

“The following conditions applying to 
the use of the card should be noted: 


1. The Educational Experience Sum- 
mary is the property of the indi- 
vidual. It is not to be filed, but 
is to be returned to the applicant. 

2. The possession of an educational 
experience summary is not a re- 
quirement for the registration of 
any individual. 

3. Forms already used by school sys- 
tems for furnishing information 
to local employment offices may 
be continued in use unless by 
common agreement the Educa- 
tional Experience Summary re- 
Places them. 


“A Nation-wide distribution of these 
cards to the schools will have been com- 
jpleted approximately May 1. Although 
schools are not required to employ the 
forms, many State and local school au- 
thorities are actively promoting their use 
and many young men and women leav- 





g or graduating from schools this year 
ill be supplied with them. Local em- 
loyment offices are urged to take full 
dvantage of these records, subject to the 
onditions just described above.” 


dentify Rulings for Use 
£ Counselors 


From the mass of regulations issued 
y Federal agencies, both military and 
ivilian, city boards of education may 
ell identify rulings that affect high- 
hool pupils and interpret these regu- 
tions for the use of local counselors 
and teachers who advise boys and girls. 
This is being done in New York City by 
the Board of Education, Division of Edu- 
rational and Vocational Quidance, 





Once a week mimeographed sheets 
containing current information for 
guidance and Victory Corps counselors 
are distributed to the schools. For ex- 
ample, Release No. 19 is about Farm Life 
and advises that “unless a boy can an- 
swer ‘yes’ to these questions, he should 
not attempt to work on a farm or ina 
farm camp. Do you like to work out- 
doors? Does living in the country ap- 
peal to you? Do you like plants and 
animals? Are you willing to work long 
hours? Are you willing to work alone 
when necessary? Have you any me- 
chanical ability? Are you willing to take 
orders and directions from the person 
who supervises your work, and will you 
follow them out to the best of your 
ability, even though you don’t always 
understand the reason for these orders?” 

Other releases deal with Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration examinations for 
high-school students; farm programs 
and selection of boys; Army and Navy 
tests (A-12 and V-12); aptitude tests in 
a guidance program; Army information; 
volunteer community service; war work 
in private industry; and similar timely 
topics. A few selected references for 
further reading are usually included. 
These releases are not generally avail- 
able, but such summaries made locally 
in each city would be desirable additions 
to the counselor’s office and the school 
bulletin boards. 


Two State Programs 


The Michigan Advisory Committee on 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
has prepared a bulletin outlining a prac- 
tical program of war-service guidance 
for high schools and entitled Youth, the 
War, and the Future. In 68 pages the 
plan provides for (1) an orderly method 
of acquainting high-school students 
with opportunities of war service in the 
armed forces, war production, agricul- 
ture, necessary civilian activities, and 


war jobs requiring further education; 
(2) a specific plan for helping the indi- 
vidual to analyze his interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities through the use of tests 
and an individual inventory blank; and 
(3) a program of counseling so that each 
student will have the assistance of some 
qualified adult in determining how he 
can make the greatest possible contri- 
bution toward winning the war. 

Major objectives of the plan are: Giv- 
ing immediately to seniors reliable in- 
formation about opportunities in both 
military and civilian service; measuring 
the extent to which each pupil possesses 
certain basic abilities, knowledge, and 
skills essential to military and civilian 
service; counseling individual students 
to help them understand their possibili- 
ties in terms of the opportunities for 
effective service on the one hand and of 
their capabilities on the other, and then 
to discuss these matters intelligently 
with any classifying or employing au- 
thority; adapting such proposals to ex- 
isting programs of guidance; and en- 
couraging such changes in present school 
practices as may be essential to the 
fullest utilization of each student’s per- 
sonal resources to the end that he may 
make his maximum contribution to the 
war effort and experience minimum in- 
convenience in being reintegrated in 
civilian life after demobilization. A fea- 
ture of the plan is the Wartime Guid- 
ance Inventory, a record of each pupil 
during his high-school course showing 
employment, abilities, school marks, 
health, and other data. ~ 

The Massachusetts Board for the Pro- 
motion of Opportunities for Young 
People has also issued a plan designed to 
aid high schools in dealing with problems 
concerning the armed service, business, 
industry, agriculture, and other similar 
matters. Basic instruments of the plan 
are a Pupil War Inventory Blank and a 
Manual of Operation. Inquiries con- 
cerning the plan are referred to Warren 
E. Benson, Supervisor of Guidance and 
Placement, 200 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Part I (March 1943) includes the ob- 
jectives, operation, personnel, and re- 
lated forms used in the plan. Part II is 
a manual for operating the Pupil War 
Inventory Plan with directions, explana- 
tions, and suggestions intended to serve 
Massachusetts high schools in conduct- 
ing the program preliminary to war oc- 
cupational guidance and placement. 


Any school may use the data as a basis 
for a complete war occupational guid- 
ance and placement program; for cur- 
ricula revision to war courses and activi- 
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ties; for part-time summer and perma- 
nent placement; for evaluation of the 
school’s war effort; and for post-war ed- 
ucational planning and action. Six 
guidance functions are observed: Coun- 
seling, inventory, occupational informa- 
tion, training facilities, placement, and 
follow-up. 


State Conference Held 


To acquaint the schoolmen of Penn- 
sylvania with desirable changes to be 
made in the public schools to advance 
the war effort, a State conference was 
recently held in Harrisburg to which 
were invited school representatives from 
16 areas of the State. These representa- 
tives in turn prepared to conduct similar 
conferences in their respective areas to 
be followed by local conferences held in 
each school district maintaining a high 
school. The conferees expressed the 
opinion that out of the conflicting de- 
mands and the disturbing rumors which 
have caused educators much concern the 
following facts stand out: 

1. Supplying trained manpower and 
womanpower to replace workers who 
have gone to war is clearly a major war- 
time function of America’s schools. They 
will be expected to supply at least one 
million trained men to the armed serv- 
ices each year as long as the war lasts; 
more than a million and a half workers, 
mostly women, to essential war and 
civilian industries; and two million boys 
and girls for part-time, after-school, and 
vacation labor. 

2. With the passage of the ’teen age 
draft bill no boy can plan to do more 
than complete his current semester of 
work after he reaches 18, unless he is 
training directly for one of the highly 
technical war occupations. Terminal 
education for the most part must wait 
until after the war. This applies in a 
limited sense also to girls. 

3. Young people in high school must 
be trained specifically to become better 
warriors and workers. “Every young 
person should consider himself in the 
reserves.” While in the high-school re- 
serves, his job is to prepare himself to 
assume adult responsibilities when called 
to active service, whether in a Flying 
Fortress or in a factory. 

4. Research studies show that there 
are 23 major subjects which high schools 
can teach to help prepare their students 
directly for war jobs. These subjects 
provide direct training for more than 
one thousand military and civilian occu- 
pations in which there is either a short- 
age of workers now or a shortage is ex- 
pected soon. About two-fifths of these 





occupations should provide good job op- 
portunities for young people in the post- 
war world. 

5. In ordinary times, not quite half of 
all the girls go out to find a job for at 
least a short time after they leave school. 
While the war lasts, every girl must be 
taught that it is her patriotic duty to 
work at some essential job. America’s 
critical manpower shortage cannot be 
solved unless this is done. 

An important job of educators is to get 
these facts across. This task calls for 
more thorough testing and guidance pro- 
cedures than we have had in most 


Inter-American Educational 


Relations 


Latin American Workshops 


The number of educational institu- 
tions throughout the country that will 
maintain summer session workshops in 
Latin American studies now includes 21 
colleges and universities. 

Stimulated by the growing Nation- 
wide interest in the other Americas, 
these workshops will be devoted largely 
to the problem of integrating Latin 
America into the United States public- 
school curriculum. 

The period of study will range from 
sessions of 1 week to workshops that will 
continue for the normal summer school 
session of 6 weeks. Problems and study 
emphasis will naturally vary with the 
various workshops. 

Besides the specialists, visiting lec- 
turers, consultants, and experts who will 
be in regular charge of workshop activ- 
ities, a special cultural mission of six 
outstanding Mexican educational lead- 
ers will visit this country to participate 
in the workshop program. This mission 
will work largely with the workshops 
given to educational problems of Span- 
ish-speaking minorities, and its visit will 
culminate in a final 4-day conference 
with educators from the Southwest. 

The current list of colleges and uni- 
versities offering Latin American Work- 
shops this summer follows: 

Mills College, Oakland, Calif.; Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; University 
of Denver, Denver, Colo.; Claremont 
Colleges, Claremont, Calif.; New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 

Lincoln School and Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Our Lady of the 
Lake College, San Antonio, Tex.; Public 
Schools of San Dimas, Calif.; Arizona 
State Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz.; 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 


—————_ 






































































schools. When educators have a clear 
picture of wartime opportunities in criti. 
cal areas and have accumulated the 
necessary facts concerning the capabilj. 
ties and the educational needs of young 
men and women who are to accept these 
responsibilities, the next step should be 
taken with promptness and determing. 
tion. These next steps will inevitably 
require important adjustments in ex. 
isting school programs. New courses 
must be added in many schools; long 
established courses must be adapted to 
the needs of the students who will serve 
in industry or in the armed forces. 







































Nashville, Tenn.; University of Sou 
Dakota, Vermillion, S. Dak.; Universit 
of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Southw 
Texas State Teachers College, San Mar 
cos, Tex.; University of Nebraska, Lin 
coln, Nebr.; University of Louisville i 
cooperation with the Louisville, Ky. 
Public Schools. 

University of Kansas City, Kan 
City, Mo.; University of Wyoming, Lar 
mie, Wyo.; Los Angeles County and Ci 
Schools, Los Angeles, Calif.; Texas Col 
lege of Arts and Industries, Kingsvill 
Tex.; and Washington University a 
St. Louis University in cooperation wi 
the Public Schools of St. Louis, Mo. 


Pan-American Day Fiesta 
Features of the Program 


The first annual Pan-American 
fiesta to be held at Pennsylvania Sta 
College took place on the college cam 
on April 14. Spanish-American musi 
and dances and movies concerning 
other American republics were featur 
of the program. 

One of the most interesting parts 
the fiesta was the Latin American qui 
in which students of the college a 
townspeople interested in the countri 
to the South asked the 21 Latin-Ame 
ican students of the college a great va 
ety of questions concerning political, 
cial, and cultural aspects of Lati 
America. 

Two of the students participating i 
this quiz are exchange fellowship st 
dents under the Convention for the Pr 
motion of Inter-American Cultural 
lations. They are Ignacio Restre 
Posada, from Bogota, Colombia, stu 
ing sanitary engineering, and Franci 
Lara C., from Panama, studying man 
arts. 
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Preparing Volunteers For Extended 


School Services 


With teachers rapidly leaving teach- 
ing for other services, it has become nec- 
essary to seek and develop new and sup- 
plementary resources in_ leadership. 
Courses for volunteer workers in ex- 
tended school programs came in response 
to this need for additional personnel. 

From the time such volunteer courses 
were conceived, some far-sighted indi- 
viduals saw in them the possibility of in- 
creasing interest in the welfare of chil- 
dren as well as a means for providing 
crucially needed workers. Adults with 
the deeper insight into childhood gained 
through these courses will undoubtedly 
work with increased zeal for better con- 
ditions and opportunities for all chil- 
dren. 

The preparation of such volunteers has 
undergone many definite changes within 
the past year. Two major factors have 
produced these changes: (1) the sharp 
increase of mothers in industry and (2) 
the realization that children of school 
age must have supervision in their out- 
of-school hours if they are to use their 
time constructively and in many cases 
if they are to avoid actual delinquency. 


Persons Taking Volunteer 
Training 

At first volunteers were lay persons in- 
terested in young children or former 
teachers of this age group. Added 
groups of perSons now include (1) in- 
terested specialists in recreation, fine 
and industrial arts, libraries and mu- 
seums, science and social service, (2) in- 
terested citizens in the community 
having special skills and hobbies, (3) stu- 
dents in liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities, (4) high-school teachers whose 
subjects have been temporarily discon- 
tinued, (5) high-school students inter- 
ested in community services often 
through the Victory Corps or through 
home economics or social science classes 
and (6) occasional upper elementary 
school groups. 


Organization of Courses 

Initiation in organizing training 
courses has been taken by local com- 
munity groups concerned with problems 
of childhood, by State and local agencies 
for civilian defense and by State and 
local education authorities. For ex- 
ample, an Advisory Council on Preschool 
Children in the District of Columbia ap- 
pointed an emergency committee to sur- 
vey the needs for nursery schools and 
discover existing schools, settlements, 


and community agencies offering serv- 
ices for young children. From this be- 
ginning the present cooperative program 
developed. Agencies in the District of 
Columbia now _ sponsoring training 
courses for volunteers include the Civil- 
ian Defense Volunteer Bureau, the 
American Women’s Voluntary Services, 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the C. I. O., 
and the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation. 

Sponsoring groups assume _ respon- 
sibility for: Determining numbers and 
kinds of aides needed for work with 
children; interviewing and registering 
prospective students; determining facil- 
ities, instructional staff, schools, play- 
grounds and other centers available for 
student observation and practice and 
supplementary community and civic re- 
sources; organizing the curricula and 
conducting classes; and placing of 
trained volunteers in community pro- 
grams. 


General Plan of Courses 


Three phases have been found to be 
common to all of the courses examined; 
(1) Class sessions—lecture, discussion, or 
workshop in type, (2) obervation, and 
(3) participation in child care or field 
work. The proportionate time devoted 
to each varies with the community as 
does the number of weeks in which the 
course is completed. Occasionally a 
short intensive workshop of 5 to 10 days 
has been held. In the courses examined, 
the over-all time varied from 4 to 10 
weeks and from 40 hours to 105 hours 
with approximately 72 hours the most 
frequent length. 

Class sessions are usually on a weekly 
or biweekly basis, 1 or 2 hours in length, 
and take somewhat less than a third of 
the total time allowed for the course, 
varying from as few as 9 sessions (length 
not designated) to 36 hours, or one-half 
the over-all time of the course to discus- 
sion and talks by specialists. 

Of the three phases of the course, ob- 
servation is allotted the least time, vary- 
ing from 6 to 24 hours. Carefully 
prepared guide sheets are given students 
in some cities. In all cases observations 
are made in a variety of agencies: Nurs- 
ery schools, the regular elementary 
school session, playgrounds, juvenile 
courts, clinics at children’s hospitals, 
child health centers, services for the 
physically handicapped. Especially for 
work with older children the observa- 


tions often include library story hours, 
museum classes and programs, hikes, 
and excursions. Participation and fleld 
work are arranged at the convenience 
of the volunteer, for example 6 hours 1 
day a week or 3 hours 2 days a week. 
Twenty-four to fifty hours of the stu- 
dent’s time is spent this way. 


Content of Courses 


While the range in content of courses 
is broad and the emphasis is varied, the 
major topics considered are markedly 
Similar. All place major emphasis upon 
child growth and development. Com- 
munity agencies and their functions, 
adult-child relationships in home and 
school, and special problems in wartime 
are included in many. 

In courses relating to the preschool 
child, the activities, procedures, and 
routines of the nursery school are em- 
phasized. Other frequent inclusions are 
the significance of play, care of both the 
well and the sick child, and child nutri- 
tion. 

The course sponsored by the State of 
Michigan, Preparing Teachers for Nur- 
sery Schools, includes the following 
topics: 

I. The nursery school—aims, 
housing and physical 
standards, etc. 

II. Physical growth of children—fac- 
tors, food, sleep, health. 

ITI. Social and emotional growth of chil- 
dren—factors, adult-child rela- 
tionships, meeting emotional up- 
heavals. 

IV. Intellectual growth of children— 


staff, 
set-up, 


factors, growth through play, 
reading and stories, music, art, 
drama, environment, personal 
care. 


V. Individual and group care of chil- 
dren in wartime. 

VI. Parent education and the nursery 
school—purpose, teacher-parent 
conferences, group meetings. 

Few courses for workers with school- 

age groups are available and conse- 
quently it is difficult to discover trends. 
Some are basic courses for all volun- 
teers; others are planned for specific 
phases of the program such as recrea- 
tion, health, and creative activities. Vol- 
unteers are often taught certain skills 
and procedures in storytelling, arts and 
crafts, music and drama, games, and 
science. 


Direction of the Courses 


The leadership of volunteer courses is 
being handled in two ways: (1) A co- 
ordinating or directing teacher is pres- 
ent for all class sessions, binding into a 
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fused whole the contributions made by 
specialists, observation, participation, 
and class discussion. She orients spe- 
cialists as to the purpose and plan of 
training and holds individual conferences 
with volunteers to clarify and integrate 
their learning. She often accompanies 
‘at least a part of the group for observa- 
tions so as to discuss them more help- 
fully and supervises at least a part of 
the participation with agencies; (2) Ex- 
perts are brought in to lecture, but there 
is little coordination of various course 
activities by any one person. 


Service Requirements 

Upon completion of child-care courses 
approved by the OCD, the volunteer is 
certified as a “Child Care Aide” and is 
entitled to wear the appropriate basic 
insignia. The volunteer pledges to give 
volunteer service with children. In some 
communities the certificate is not 
granted until 100 or 150 hours of actual 
service have been contributed. 

To keep volunteers growing and to 
give needed help one coordinator of vol- 
unteer courses has bimonthly “reunions” 
when they gather for an evening meet- 
ing. One or more nursery school teach- 
ers aré brought in to help answer specific 
questions. 

The selection of agencies for volun- 
teer placements should not be made 
alone upon the basis of their need or of 
their license for performing services, but 
also upon their ability and willingness 
to provide suitable responsibilities and 
experiences for volunteers. Unfortu- 
nately in some cases agencies to which 
volunteers have been assigned have 
lacked adequately trained personnel and 
have given volunteers responsibilities be- 
yond their capabilities. Careful selection 
of agencies and frequent conferences 
with their leaders are advisable. 


Matters of Special Importance 
in Preparing Volunteers 

Securing desirable candidates for vol- 
unteer work is of first importance. Reg- 
istration data usually include: (1) Age— 
18 to 40 desirable, though not rigidly en- 
forced; (2) training and experience— 
high-school graduation required, recent 
college or university training in educa- 
tion, home economics or social service, 
and experience with children desirable. 
Personal interviews will help screen out 
many candidates undesirable from the 
standpoint of personality or time avail- 
able, etc. All volunteers should have as 
wide acquaintance as possible with com- 
munity agencies not only through dis- 
cussion but through observation and 
participation. Much adaptation to in- 
dividual differences is necessary in 


materials for study, in observation, in 
participation, and in placement. 

To most volunteers wholly unaccus- 
tomed to study the approach must be 
practical, direct, informal, and popular. 
Every effort needs to be made at the out- 
set to put students at ease, to help them 
realize that each has something to .con- 
tribute and that class and other experi- 
ences will be of value to the degree in 
which they participate. 

To solve the problem of the lack of 
suitable library facilities, some courses 
have required a small materials fee. 
With this amount, pamphlet materials 


No Longer 
An Experiment 


School or community canneries, once 
considered experiments, are now looked 
upon as necessary equipment in schools 
operating vocational agriculture and 
home economics departments. 

Examples of such canneries are found 
in two States—Georgia and South Caro- 
lina—which seem to set the pace in the 
community cannery field. Canneries 
have been established in 285 of the 352 
vocational agriculture departments for 
white pupils in Georgia, and in 175 of 
the 217 departments in South Carolina. 

A study of 67 canneries in the two 
States made by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, shows that the amount of food 
canned has increased each year with the 
exception of 1939, when this section suf- 
fered from a drouth which cut the pro- 
duction of vegetables and other foods. 
The number of cans of food preserved in 
the 67 canneries studied increased from 
approximately 10,000 cans in 1937 to 
more than 30,000 cans in 1942. 

The number of families using the 
community canneries in these States has 
increased each year. During the pe- 
riod 1937 to 1941, for instance, the aver- 
age number using each of the 67 can- 
neries increased from 132 to 215. All of 
the canneries were used to some extent 
by families outside of the school area. 
The greatest distance patrons traveled 
to use the canneries varied by communi- 
ties from 10 to 35 miles. The study re- 
vealed that most families continued to 
patronize a cannery after they had used 
it once. 


Food for School Lunches 


The community cannery plays a dis- 
tinct part in the school lunch program. 
During the school year, 1941-42, school 
gardens in the 67 communities supplied 
food for 158 school lunch programs. 


are purchased, and then rented for five 


cents a week as needed for each assign- 
ment. 

All teachers of volunteers for extended 
school services may well have the sense 
of exhilaration and adventure expressed 
by several teachers interviewed. They 
felt that they were not only participating 
in a new educational service teeming 
with both present and future values but 
that they were taking the lead in a broad 
program of popular education concern- 
ing children and their needs which has 
far-reaching implications. 


These gardens, with an area of 401 acres 
in all, provided 171,301 quarts of canned 
food. Many of the canneries did not can 
any food for school lunches, while others 
canned food for several different schools, 
Products from 6 school gardens, totaling 
40 acres, were processed by one com- 
munity cannery for use in 6 school lunch 
programs. In many cases the commu- 
nity cannery is used as a kitchen for 
preparing and serving the school lunch, 

Data secured in the community can- 
nery study are incorporated in Misc. 2656 
of the series published by the U. S. Office 
of Education in connection with the pro- 
gram of vocational training for rural 
war production workers, issued under 
the title, “The Use of the Community 
Cannery in the Production, Conservation, 
and Processing of Food for Farm Fam- 
ilies (Course 15).” 

The publication gives detailed sugges- 
tions on the operation of a school can- 
nery and the development of the related 
instructional program that should be 
presented in connection with a cannery 
project by teachers of vocational agri- 
culture and home economics, 


POSTERS AVAILABLE 


U. S. OFFIcE or EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Be a Victory Farm Volunteer.—De- 
signed by the Office of War Information 
to recruit high-school students into the 
Victory Farm Volunteers of the United 
States Crop Corps. A limited number 
available. This poster shows a typical 
high-school boy and girl against a back- 
ground of high-school youth working on 
afarm. Three colors, size, 14’’ x 22’’. 





The Four Freedoms.—A typographic 
poster, giving the text of four freedoms. 
Two colors, size 17’’ x 22’’.. For sale only 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., 10 cents per copy. 
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With the United Nations 


British Pupils Discuss the 
World of the Future 


The world of the future and youths’ 
part in it were the main subjects of dis- 
cussion at a recent gathering in London 
of over 600 British boys and girls repre- 
senting 10,000 pupils of high-school age 
from schools throughout the country, ac- 
cording to an announcement just re- 
ceived by the U. S. Office of Education 
from the British Information Services. 
The gathering was a session of the Par- 
liament of Youth arranged by the Coun- 
cil of Education in World Citizenship. 

In a discussion of the different experi- 
ments in government which nations 
have tried out in the past and in modern 
times and the possibilities of interna- 
tional cooperation to secure peace for all 
time, F. G. Savage, chief officer of the 
London County Council, said, “We must 
mobilize for the next war—the war 
with the two eternal enemies against 
which we have never openly fought— 
poverty and ignorance.” 


Voicing his hope for the future, an- 
other speaker said, “I believe we have 
come to the end of the period of history 
when nations which grow strong will set 
out to conquer smaller nations.” 

After completion of the scheduled ad- 
dresses, the pupils, most of whom were 
girls, were given opportunity to ask 
questions. They went home remember- 
ing Dr. Savage’s words: 


“The year 2000, which most of you will 
see, will be what you make it.” 


Interpreting America 
to Asia 


If you would interpret Americans and 
their way of life to the people of Asia 
through the medium of 15 books written 
in English, which would you choose? To 
ask the question is to invite not only 
discussion, but disagreement. The val- 
ues which will grow out of this process, 
if it is undertaken seriously, will be defi- 
nitely worth while, for as a people we 
need today to consider carefully how we 
appear to others. 

Pearl Buck, well-known writer of 
things Chinese as well as American, re- 
cently consulted a number of book crit- 
tics with the view of finding an answer 
to the above question. From this inquiry, 
published in the October 1942 issue of 
Asia Magazine, the following list of 
books emerged: 


week of service. 


Huckleberry Finn... .----.- Mark Twain 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 

Mark Twain 

Our Times (6 vols.) ----.- Mark Sullivan 

Abraham Lincoln_-...--- Carl Sandburg 
The Flowering of New England, 

Van Wyck Brooks 


pS oe Sthclair Lewis 
Main Strect......cccsas= Sinclair Lewis 
;. fre Ruth Suckow 
Leaves of Grass_.-.---- Walt Whitman 
Po) eee Willa Cather 


The Yearling. Majorie Kinnan Rawlings 
The Rise of American Civilization, 
Charles A. and Mary Beard 
The Epic of America, 
James Truslow Adams. 
The Grapes of Wrath__. John Steinbeck. 
Little Women_-___-_- Louisa May Alcott. 
Prominent among the runners-up were 
the following books: John Brown’s Body, 
by Stephen Vincent Benet; Giants in the 
Earth, by Rolvaag; Middletown, by the 
Lynds; Only Yesterday, by Frederick L. 
Allen; The Oregon Trail, by Francis 
Parkman; and Thoreau’s Walden. 


Safety of School 
Children 


The administration of the New York 
City schools has developed a plan for 
having available at all times throughout 
the summer “a sufficient number of 
teachers to assure adequate care for 
children whose homes or families have 
suffered from the effects of enemy 
action.” 

In order to make the plan effective 
every administrator, teacher, school 
clerk, and janitor is required to devote 
1 week to summer service. By dividing 
the summer vacation into 10 weekly pe- 
riods and scheduling summer service for 
one-tenth of the staff in each period, 
availability of a force of teachers is as- 
sured at all times. Those assigned to 
duty for any given period are to be at 
designated stations from 9 to 3 o’clock, 
Monday to Friday of their week of serv- 
ice, and must be available for emergency 
duty at all hours throughout their entire 
Employees who are not 
on duty status during a given period are 
required to be within 24 hours travel 
time from New York City. 

The plans indicate that teachers and 
custodians on duty are instructed to 
report to their stations immediately 
after a raid is over. Here they will co- 
operate with the local agencies charged 
with responsibility for the temporary 
housing, feeding, and rehabilitation of 
persons in any areas which have been 
bombed. 


iow 


Coordinating School 
War Activities 


What war activities can be undertaken 
in the schools, and through what agencies 
can help be obtained in carrying out the 
work? These questions are discussed in 
a bulletin prepared by E. W. Davis, Ver- 
mont State director of educational re- 
search and guidance, assisted by the War 
Service Committee of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The bulletin, entitled School Wartime 
Service and Safety Program, formulates 
principles for selecting defense activities 
for a school, and suggests ways “for 
building pupil morale by means of regu- 
lar courses, extracurricular activities, 
and through community groups and offi- 
cial printed materials.” A review of ac- 
tivities is made, and it is pointed out that 
in some cases other community agencies 
are better equipped and are more capa- 
ble of undertaking projects than are the 
schools. 

Numerous ways in which the schools 
are serving are indicated, and the official 
who can best help in each activity is 
listed. In discussing the program, Dr. 
Davis states that “plans for the future 
means of coordinating these war activi- 
ties are under consideration ... We be- 
lieve it would be valuable to supply units 
of work to a greater extent than we have 
done in the past. So far, the Vermont 
Department of Education has prepared 
units on physical fitness and on wartime 
economy study suggestions...Itis a 
local and State job and we should accept 
the responsibility.” 

For Copies of School Wartime Service 
and Safety Program, Bulletin No. 9, 
1941-42, address the State Department 
of Education, Montpelier, Vt. 


Personnel for Children’s 
Camps 


Thousands of camp counselors and 
hundreds of dietitians are needed to staff 
summer camps for children and adoles- 
cents on the Eastern Seaboard, accord- 
ing to announcement of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. 

Teachers interested may register by 
mail or, if in New York City, in person, 
any time prior to June 30, 1943, at the 
United States Employment Service Camp 
Unit, 10 East Fortieth Street, twelfth 
floor, New York, N. Y. 

Office Hours—8:30-5:30 daily including 
Saturdays. Applicants are requested to 
register, if possible, between 9-11 a. m, 
and 2-4 p. m. 
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War Jobs for Women 


More than a hundred everyday jobs 
vital to the war were listed May 19, 1943, 
by the Women’s Advisory Committee of 
the War Manpower Commission as “war 
jobs for women.” Among 14 classes of 
activities is that of “Education,” which 
specifically includes the work of “li- 
brarian.” Announcing the list, Mar- 
garet Hickey, chairman of the Women’s 
Advisory Committee, said, “war work is 
more than work in a factory.” “It in- 
cludes,” Miss Hickey said, “hundreds of 
unexciting jobs in * * * offices, 
schools, hospitals, public institutions 
* * * and other necessary community 


services * * 


Youth Goes to War 


What young people can do to aid the 
war effort was the theme of an exhibit, 
“Youth Goes to War,” held in the Young 
People’s Room of the Minneapolis Public 
Library, April 28 to May 8. 

Based on the High-School Victory 
Corps program, the exhibit was made of 
selected new books on the various serv- 
ices of the corps: Production, com- 
munity, land, air, and sea. The bulletin 
board in the room reproduced the cover 
of the High-School Victory Corps man- 
ual on a large scale, while each of the 
five windows in the room was adorned 
with one of the insignia of the services. 
War posters completed the decorations. 

The exhibit was planned and arranged 
by the young people themselves working 
with Mrs. Frances Shipman, readers’ ad- 
viser for young people at the library. 
Each high school, public and private, 
appointed two representatives. Each 
pair was responsible for advertising the 
exhibit in their own school. Some spon- 
sored poster contests, the winning pos- 
ters being placed on exhibit at the library 
during the week of the show. School 
papers ran articles on it and editorials 
on the importance of books as weapons 
in the war of ideas. One school devoted 
a whole assembly period to it, inviting 
as speakers the editorial writer for one 
of the leading newspapers, an author- 
radio announcer, and the city librarian. 

Each school sponsored a different day, 
although students could attend the ex- 
hibit at any time. On the special days, 
however, the school representatives acted 
as hosts for their schoolmates and saw to 
it that everyone wha could present his 


library card signed the large red, white, 
and blue guest book. The school with 
the largest number of signers in propor- 
tion to its enrollment won the privilege 
of selecting 10 books to be placed in the 
young people’s collection and marked 
with a special bookplate. 


ABC’s for Hospital Librarians 


The unprecedented expansion of hos- 
pital facilities by both branches of the 
armed services has created a need for 
hospital librarians that cannot be met 
by existing long-term training facilities. 
Trained librarians, now occupied in other 
fields of librarianship, must be recruited 
for this special service. To orient them 
to the special hospital library task, the 
American Library Association has 
brought out a revision of A B C’s for 
Hospital Librarians, by Elizabeth Pome- 
roy, Superintendent of Librarians of the 
U. S. Veterans Administration, which 
now operates hospital libraries in each of 
about 100 regional facilities. The man- 
ual, according to the preface, “is not 
written for the untrained assistant but 
is designed for the trained librarian who 
may enter the hospital library field with- 
out a clear idea of how to fit her acquired 
technique into the framework of the 
hospital organization.” 


Getting Better Acquainted 

The New York Public Library, serving 
people of many nationalities, has pro- 
moted closer ties and clearer under- 
standing among such groups as an inte- 
gral part of its program, according to a 
recent number of Branch Library Book 
News. A realization that “today’s read- 
ers shape tomorrow’s world” has resulted 
in intensified activity in branch libraries 
to bring together people of different na- 
tions—adults, young people, and chil- 
dren. 

One branch, located amid large colo- 
nies of Italians, Germans, Poles, Span- 
iards, Finns, and Negroes, has joined a 
local council of social agencies in spon- 
soring a series of meetings for neighbor- 
hood mothers interested in common 
problems of family life and homemaking. 
The meetings stressed the facilities of 
the library and social agency in assist- 
ing mothers to make useful citizens of 
children. 


—— 


The same branch library has brought 
together every other Saturday morning 
a group of high-school boys and girls to 
share a common interest in recorded 
music, in order that such understanding 
might minimize intolerance. Another 
branch has afforded a group of Germans, 
Prench, Czechs, Ukrainians, Russians, 
Italians, Austrians, and Jewish Ameri. 
cans an opportunity to hear the seasonal 
broadcasts of opera each Saturday after. 
noon. 

Several booklists have been issued by 
the library, designed to help interpret 
American Allies to Americans. In this 
aim, children’s librarians, through story. 
telling and reading, have acquainted 
American children with the life of other 
nationalities. 

In theSe ways, among others, a 
metropolitan library system has recog. 
nized the common problems and interests 
of different national groups in the 
United States 


Order and Store Coal Now! 


Librarians responsible for the mainte. 
nance of coal-heated buildings might 
note the inauguration of a Government- 
industry program to get bituminous coal 
users to order and store coal now. In ac. 
cordance with a recent announcement 
by Solid Fuels Administrator Harold L, 
Ickes, the mines and dealers can make 
bituminous coal available this spring 
and summer. A program, looking to- 
ward the maintenance of an adequate 
supply of anthracite, is now being form. 
ulated, he said. 


Special Libraries 
Association Meets 

The Special Libraries Association wil 
hold its second Wartime Convention at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City 
on June 22, 23, and 24, it was announced 
by Marguerite Burnett, Convention 
chairman, The theme of the Convention 
is “Information for Victory,” and offi 
cials from Washington will address 
general session on Government policies 
in making available and in restricting 
information needed by special librari 
There will be an opportunity for the li 
brarians to question responsible officia 
about their problems in obtaining the 
data and material they need for librar 
service. There will also be joint group 
meetings on the subject of Post-war 
Planning, to cover such topics as thé 
Beveridge Plan, the National Resource 
Planning Board Report, and the Keynes 
and White Post-war Banking and 
Monetary Plans, 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., enclosing re- 
mittance (check or money order) at the 
time of ordering. Free publications 
should be ordered directly from the 
agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Vocational Training Problems—When 
the War Ends, By J. C. Wright. 40 p. 
illus. (Vocational Division Leaflet No. 
12). 10 cents. 


The following question was submitted to 
25 men and women experienced in business, 
in labor organizations, or in the adminis- 
tration of vocational education: “If World 
War II should end in 1943 or 1944, what new 
problems will confront those responsible for 
administering the public program of voca- 
tional education of less than college grade?” 

Twenty-two responded and their answers 
have been brought together and summarized 
in this leaflet. 


Inter-American Cooperation Through 
Colleges and Universities. By John C. 
Patterson. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943. 34 p., illus. 
(Education and National Defense Series, 
Pamphlet No. 14.) 15 cents. 

This pamphlet in the Series on Education 
and National Defense is one of three devoted 
to the opportunities offered to become better 
acquainted with our neighbors to the South. 
“Understanding the Other American Repub- 
lics” and “Hemisphere Solidarity” have been 
issued for elementary and high schools, re- 
spectively. The theme of this new pamphlet 
is the furtherance of the “good neighbor” 
policy through colleges and universities. 


Family Saving and Spending in War- 
time. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 10p., illus. (Vo- 


§cational Division Leaflet No. 11.) 15 


cents. 


Gives specific suggestions on how to “Spend 
less and save more.” Written for the indi- 
vidual homemaker who is looking for help 
in making a new spending and saving plan, 
and for home economics leaders who are 
assisting adults in groups or individually 
with the family financial problems in war- 
time. 


State and County School Officers. 
By Nolia D. Frazer. 58p. (Educational 
Directory, 1942-43, Part I.) 10 cents. 


Lists the staff of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the names of principal State 


school officers and county and other local | 


superintendents of schools. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U.S. Congress. Senate. Special Com- 
mittee Investigating the War Program. 
Hon. Harry S. Truman, Chairman. Ad- 
ditional Report of the Special Commit- 
tee Investigating the War Program; 
Second Annual Report. Washington, U. 
S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 220 
p. (78th Cong., 1st sess., Senate Report 
No. 10, part 4.) 25 cents. 

Reports great improvement in the follow- 
ing basic weaknesses of the war program, 
noted previously by the Committee: (1) In- 
adequate over-all planning within Govern- 
ment agencies at the beginning of various 
programs, (2) Conflicting authority over and 
responsibility for various phases of the pro- 
gram, (3) Hesitancy of Government to adopt 
unpopular policies. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Hemp. By B. B. Robinson. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
January 1943. 16 p. Illustrated. (Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1935.) 5 cents. 

Tells how to grow and harvest hemp, now 

a strategic war crop. 
Victory Garden; Leader’s 
Handbook. Washington, Department of 
Agriculture [1943]. 18 p. Illustrated. 
Processed. Free. 





Offers suggestions to those who are lead- 
ing the drive for Victory gardens, and points 
out certain things to watch for—common 
— which waste seed, fertilizer, land, and 
abor. 





Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Let’s Talk About Milk Produc- 
tion for a World at War; A Discussion 
Guide for Dairy Farmers. Prepared by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
cooperation with the Extension Service 
and the Bureau of Dairy Industry. 
Washington, Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Janu- 
ary 1943. 4p. Illustrated. Free. 
Contains suggestions that will guide com- 
munity round tables and farm organizations 


in the discussion of the production of 140 
billion pounds of milk—the Nation’s goal for 
943. 


U. S. Department of Commerce. Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. School Ta- 
bles; Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tion R191-43. Effective January 1, 1943. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 12 p. 5 cents. 


Based on a survey of school equipment 
sponsored by the American Council on Edu- 
cation and the Interstate School Building 
Service and conducted with the cooperation 
of the National Bureau of Standards, to- 
gether with other educational organizations 
and the manufacturers of school furniture. 


U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Protecting the Health of Young 
Workers in Wartime. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 10 p. 
(Children’s Bureau Publication No. 291.) 
5 cents. Single copies free from the De- 
partment of Labor, Children’s Bureau. 

This pamphlet gives practical suggestions 


for improving working conditions of young 
war workers. 


U. S. Department of the Treasury. 
War Savings Staff, Education Section. 
Schools at War. Washington, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, War Savings Staff, 
Education Section, 1943. 20 p. (3d War 
Savings News Bulletin for Teachers.) 
Free. Supply limited. 

Includes information that older pupils 
should have about the Pay Roll Savings Plan 
and regular War Bond investment plans of- 
fered by banks; includes also War Stamp 
Savings patterns for younger pupils. 

U.S. Office of Civilian Defense. Civil- 
ian Defense Manual on Legal Aspects of 
Civilian Protection. Prepared by the 
American Bar Association for the United 
States Office of Civilian Defense. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1943. 242 p. Illustrated. (OCD Publi- 
cation No. 2701, April 1943.) 35 cents. 

A guide for defense councils, municipal 
authorities and lawyers concerned with legal 
responsibilities and liabilities which may 
arise in connection with the protective 
phases of civilian defense programs. 
Volunteers in the Schools. 
Prepared by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion of the Federal Security Agency in 
cooperation with the U. S. Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services. 
Washington, Office of Civilian Defense, 
December 1942. 19 p. (OCD Publication 
3619.) Free from State and Iocal defense 
councils. 





For the use of executives of Civilian De- 
fense Volunteer offices, members of educa- 
tion committees of Defense Councils, and 
the administrative staffs of school systems. 

U. S. Office of the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs. Brazil... Big 
Neighbor and Good Friend. Washing- 
ton, Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs [1943]. 32 p. Mlus- 
trated. Distributed by the U. S. Office 
of Education. Single copies free. (Sup- 
ply limited.) 

The first of a series of pamphlets on the 
countries of South America that are being 
published by the Office of the Coordinator 


of Inter-American Affairs. Useful for chil- 
dren of junior high school grade level. 
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LIBRARY WORK with Adults and Children 





If you are doing library work with adults and children, the 
following publications issued by the U. S. Office of Education 
should be helpful to you. They should aid in answering many 
reference questions on intercultural relations, vocational guid- 
ance in wartime, service in the armed forces, post-war plan- 
ning, handling of discussions, and pertinent problems in 
education. 


AMERICA BUILDS A SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Bulletin 1941, No.12. 52 pages. Ashort history of education in the 
United States, written in simple style. 20 cents. 


COMMUNITY OCCUPATIONAL SURVEYS 


Vocational Division Bulletin No. 223. Occupation and Guidance 
series No. 10. 199 p. Presents techniques for community occu- 
pational surveys based on the experience of persons who have 
conducted such surveys. 25 cents, 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY: 1942-43 


Lists names of officials; issued annually. Parts may be purchased 
separately. 

Part I. State and County School Officers. 10 cents. 

Part II. City School Officers. 62 p. 10 cents. 

Part III. Colleges and Universities. 123 p. 15 cents. 

Part IV. Educational Associations and Directories. 73 p. 10 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH STUDIES OF NATIONAL SCOPE 
AND SIGNIFICANCE 


From Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1938-40, 
volume 1, Chapter X. 85p. A brief resume of some of the recent 
research studies which have been conducted on a large scale 
and the results of which are of prime importance to education. 
10 cents. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—“WHAT IS IT?” 


Bulletin 1940, No. 4, Part 1. 31 p. Planned to give a bird’s-eye 
view of elementary education—its nature and importance, 
together with its relation and contribution to the whole process 
of education. 10 cents. 


EXPRESSIONS ON EDUCATION 


By Builders of American Democracy. Bulletin 1940, No. 10. 90 p. 
A collection of statements on education made by presidents, 
statesmen, educators, and leaders in various fields. A revision of 
an earlier pamphlet. 20 cents. 


FORUM PLANNING HANDBOOK 


Bulletin 1939, No. 17. 71 p. Offers suggestions to civic leaders, 
educational administrators, and school board members on the 
organization and management of forums. 10 cents, 


HANDBOOK ON EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


Based on the proceedings of the National Institute on Education 
and the War, August 1942, in which Government officials and edu- 
cational leaders from all the States participated. 344 p. 55 
cents. 


HELPING THE FOREIGN BORN ACHIEVE CITIZENSHIP 


Education and National Defense series, Pamphlet No. 21. 36 p. 
Designed to aid teadhers who work with the foreign born by 


providing a new emphasis on citizenship education for natu 
zation. 15 cents. 

HOW TO READ THE NEWS 

Education and National Defense series, Pamphlet No. 16. 27 

Deals with some of the methods of weighing the news @ 
judging its value. 15 cents. 

INDUSTRIES, PRODUCTS, AND TRANSPORTATION 
OUR NEIGHBOR REPUBLICS: AN INDEX AND BIB 
OGRAPHY 


Bulletin 1942, No.5. 6560p. Prepared as an aid to librarians, teac 
ers, and young people in securing information on the subje¢ 
indicated. 15 cents. 


JOB TRAINING FOR VICTORY 
8-page folder. A condensed guide to programs authorized by Co 


gress to train persons to work in war industries, governmen 
Single copy 5 cents; 100 cop 


agencies, and the armed services. 
$2; 1,000 copies, $15. 


KNOW YOUR COMMUNITY AS A BASIS FOR UNDE 
STANDING THE SCHOOL’S PROBLEMS 
Leafiet No. 57. Know Your School series. 35 p. Outlines son 


basic facts which are necessary in understanding the interre 
tionships between the school and the community. 10 cents. 


OUR COUNTRY’S CALL TO SERVICE 


Education and National Defense series, Pamphlet No. 1. 24 
Discusses the implications which the present crisis has 
education. 15 cents. 


OUR NEIGHBOR REPUBLICS; A SELECTED LIST 0 
READABLE BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Bulletin 1942, No.6. 39 p. A selection of representative books 
aid librarians, teachers, and parents in furthering a better unde 
standing of the other Americas. Books are grouped by bro 
subjects, and each entry is annotated. 10 cents. 


PLANNING SCHOOLS FOR TOMORROW: THE 
INVOLVED . 


Leaflet No. 64. 26 p. Prepared to fill the need for a concise stat 


ment on the meaning of planning and on the issues involved 
planning. 10 cents. 


POPULATIONS ADRIFT 


Education and National Defense series, Pamphlet No. 11. 30 
Discusses the problems involved in adjusting the populations a 
peoples uprooted by the war. 15 cents. 


SCHOOL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN OF WORKING MOTH 
ERS: WHY? WHAT? HOW? WHEN? WHERE? 

School Children and War series, No. 1. 6 p. Explains why t 

problem is so important, and the methods for solving it. 5 cen 


THE WORKER, HIS JOB, AND HIS GOVERNMENT 


Vocational Division, Bulletin No. 220; Defense Training series, 
1. 63 p. Presents the story of Federal labor legislation with 
view to giving the reader a basis on which to judge the val 
of our labor laws. 15 cents. 


To obtain copies of these publications of the U. S. Office of Education, send your order with remittance—money order, check, or cur 
rency, to: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Please do not send stamps. 
A discount of 25 percent will be allowed on orders totaling 100 copies or more of the above publications sent to one address, 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1943 











